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We this week: present No. 3 of Matt Morgan’s 
series of “Tue Mopern Dance or DeEatu; A 
Sermon in Six Cartoons.” It represents a fight 
in a barroom over a drink and a game of cards. 
Death looks on complacently, and the Devil laughs 
at the evil he-causes. Next week we shall present 
Cartoon No. 4. 


— 








A TYPOGRAPHICAL error last week in our 
leading article made Mr. Thurman a Republi- 
can. It should have been Mr. Sherman. 








THE IMPENDING CONFLICT. 


(0 currency in its vote for Inflation of the 
Currency, fairly represented that boasted 
political strength which the Hon. James B. 
Beck, an able Democratic member from the 
Lexington district of Kentucky, thinks will, 
within ten years, dictate terms of commercial 
intercourse to the North and the East. The 
phrase “ North and East” belongs to the 
speeches of Inflationists from the South and 
West. They threatened political war before 
any journal in the East thought of it. The Re- 
publican disruption and Democratic cremation 
were accomplished, as we said last week, by 
purely social forces which can no longer toler- 
ate the lines of political action prescribed by 
either party: and it happens that those social 
forces are sectional, because the debtor class 
lives mainly in one portion of the country and 
the creditor class in another. We so far recog- 
nize the forces and the sectionalism as to have 
faith that Mr. Beck and his Inflationist friends 
have no need to wait ten years before show- 
ing their strength. They have shown it already. 
The South and West cannot give all their votes 
against the conservative political party that 
shall gather its greatest forces from the East. 
The South even cast some Lincoln votes in 
1860. But in an election for national officers it 
would be found that the South and West, 
though losing a few local districts, would win 
enough in the East to give them more than the 
147 votes which would be a majority in the 
lower house of Congress. 


The South is very poor, having lost much 
by the war and much by carpetbag legislators ; 
but she has revived sufficiently to produce 
enough cotton to support her population, if she 
could only get it cheaply to the sea. We have 
already shown by figures in these columns 
that the cost of transportation of cotton claims 
nearly all the planters’ profits. In the West, 
likewise, eleven States last year raised four- 
teen hundred millions bushels of grain, the 
Western market price of which was the price 
at Liverpool minus the cost of carrying it from 
the producers’ door to that English city. The 
producer found that when he had paid for im- 
plements and labor and interest on his mort- 
gages, the small sum of money which was left 
to him, after paying freightage, was not suffi- 
cient to give him a profit. Between his small 
price and the price that the Liverpool merchant 
received for the grain stood the freight-charg- 
ing railroads and the commission-charging 
agents. He began to inquire into the causes ; 
and he became a Granger. It was evident 
that railways were earning money; and 
although there were few that were paying a 
dividend of over seven per cent. per annum, 
the “railway kings,’ whose only visible 
means of support were in the company 
offices where stock is watered and “ construc- 
tion accounts” audited, were known to be 
worth millions of dollars. This state of affairs 
led the producer of the South or West to be- 
lieve that if some of the profits of transporta- 
tion were added to the receipts of production 
the account between man and man would be 
more equitably adjusted. Naturally, it oc- 
curred to, the minds of the South-Western 
people that water communication with the At- 
lantic would afford a means of competition as 
well as of economy ; and it was suggested 
that as the Government had aided companies 
to build railroads, it might. also, with better 
reason, aid the country to build canals. There 
was a plan, too for having Government con- 
trol of the railroads for the purpose of cheap- 
ening freights. This plan, for which a Bill has 
been passed by one of the houses of Congress, 

is Federalistic in its character. It recognizes 
that Government shall assume powers which 
it has never before possessed. To be sure, the 
measure is new only in its scope, not in its 
principle. The early Democratic policy was 
the enemy of like measures. Madison and 


Monroe vetoed Lillis for internal improve- 
ments, on the ground that if Congress had a 
right to establish lines of communication, it 
had a right to regulate those lines in any 
State, even by the establishment of courts for 
the punishment of petty offenses against them. 
Jackson maintained that the assumption of 
such powers was unconstitutional; but the 
sense of Congress always has been in favor of 
aiding all efforts for improving the highways 
of the nation. The South and West are now 
agitating a question for the opening of the 
mouths of the Mississippi River, and for other- 
wise making it the great transportation route 
of the grain-bearing Mississippi Valley. When 
the farmers of Illinois and Iowa soberly dis- 
cuss a project for a ship-canal from New Or- 
leans to the sea, they mean that they will seek 
Liverpool, but not through New York. And 
they are strong enough to carry their measure. 
It is the measure of the Grangers, of whom 
there are almost none east of the Alleghanies 
and north of the Potomac. In the South-West, 
the subject of Government management of in- 
ternal improvements is one of eager sentiment. 
In the East it is hardly a matter of interest, 
because we reserve our sentiment for our- 
selves. This aids to make the despair of the 
South-West sectional—a despair and a section- 
alism that have the characteristic that they are 
native American, and belong to a people who 4 
more than any others supported the Know 
Nothing principles of 1856-60. They believe 
that the East is weaithy, selfish, sectional and 
foreign, and they have an enthusiasm for 
American improvements. They will persevere 
until they have established their system. 

The Inflation victory in Congress was the 
first act in the political drama, of which an 
effort for internal improvements will be the 
second. The South and West know that there 
is a plenty of money in the East, and that it 
cannot be reached by the men who would 
give grain or cotton or mortgages at a fair per 
centage for it. One of the Inflation speakers, 
Mr. Sherwood, of Ohio, says: “ The six New 
England States, with a population of 3,487,924, 
with a property valuation of $4,000,875.247, 
have a circulation of $110,489,966 ; while the 
twenty-three Western and Southern States 
with a population of 24,217,341, ahd a pro- 
perty valuation of $12,770,112,683, have a 
circulation of only $111,409,156.” The remedy 
which the Inflationists hope to gain is a redis- 
tribution of the national bank currency, of 
which the East holds over cighty millions in ex- 
cess, and an increase of circulation by the issue 
of greenbacks to the amount of $44,000,000, 
which were redeemed by Secretary McCul- 
loch. The South and West expect that when 
the new currency is thrown into circulation 
holders of it will demand at higher prices the 
cotton and grain which they have to supply. 
This plan, also, is Federalistic. It makes, not 
gold. which has tangible value, but the credit of 
the Government, which has a mysterious, un- 
calculated. prospective value, the measuring 
basis for purchasing and selling the products 
of the soil. It proposes that the Government 
give its note at an indefinite time for the debt 
of the people. It would have the nation buy 
its own property of itself “ on tick.” It out- 
Federalizes Hamilton's Federalism, for it asks 
the Government to be strong by being weak. 
By Inflation the South and West have no doubt 
increased the prices of cotton and grain, but 
they have not increased the value of money. 
Interest on their mortgages will be higher and 
the prices of their groceries and drygoods will 
be higher. They are only in the position of,a 
man who tries to eat one strawberry with two 
spoons. They mistake signs of speculation for 
signs of prosperity. They have contracted 
debts which they cannot pay, and desire to 
pay them in a currency which is less valu- 
able than that which they received. This is 
in effect a doctrine of repudiation, and when 
Inflation speakers emphasize the fact that they 
desire to make the capital of the East and the 
bondholders pay taxes sufficient to liquidate 
the current national debt, the doctrine of re- 
pudiation is complete. _ In this doctrine alone 
will the Inflationists find help in their troubles ; 
for no temporary and arbitrary redistribution 
and issuing of paper will destroy that ultimate 
equilibrium which the natural laws induce. 
The ebb and flow of the stream of money are 
as harmonious as the ever-changing but ever- 
faithful tides. The Inflationists seek to over- 
throw a natural law and substitute an ar- 
bitrary law based on the will of the majcrity; 
and this law has been made. 

For this state of affairs, neither party is 
responsible. The question of parties was de- 
cided when the panic began. If the present 
Congress had not fulfilled the wishes of its con- 
stituents the next Congress, elected expressly 
for that purpose, would have fulfilled them. 
Only six months ago the West was threatening 
to elect other Congressmen than those who 
have favored Inflation. Suddenly the latter 
have shown the utmost appreciation of and 
sympathy for the desires of their constituency. 
Many have been impelled by a belief that there 
will be new opportunities for plunder. Some 
have sought merely to perpetuate their politi- 
cal life. Some have been honest, because they 
have had stronger feelings than intellects. At 
least they are successful, without theories. 
They have proposed a plan of arbitrary 
legislation which will prove a burden to 
them. Like the Indian theorists, they have 
placed their world on the back of an ele- 
phant. “But what does the elephant stand 





on?” 


DETERIORATION OF LABOR. 


BOUT fifteen years ago an eminent ship- 
builder in New York City made an offer to 

a well-known merchant and chipowner to this 
effect : he would build a ship on the lines 
of one he had recently launched; rig and 
equip her ready for sea ; and the cost to the 
owner should not exceed the actual cost of the 
material and labor. That is. the builder would 
charge nothing for his own supervision ; in 
fact, would make no profit on the job; his 
motive being that, although work was dull, he 
did not like to discharge his hands, and was 
unwilling they should fancy that l’oss W. could 
not have a ship to build when he wanted one. 
The offer was accepted, the ship was built and 
launched, and the result was a loss to the 
builder of $15,000. A careful examination 
showed that no error had been made in the 
calculations of cost. The estimates for timber, 
iron, copper, sails, cordage and men’s wages 
were correct. Whence, then, came this heavy 
loss? Simply from the fact that men shirked 
their work ; that they gave five blows to drive 
a trenail (let us say). where in former times 
three would be sufficient. And so on through 
the whole of the work. 
Twenty years ago an ordinary journeyman 
bricklayer would lay 1,700 to 1,800 bricks in 
a day on a straight wall for $1.37 aday. To- 
day 750 bricks is a day's work, with wages at 
$3 a day. That is to say: twenty years ago 
it cost 8 cents to lay 100 bricks, and to-day 
the same quantity costs 40 cents. 
In the “ good old times,” that is, twenty-five 
years ago, a first-class carpenter would make 
from rough wood four window-frames, such 
as are used for warehouses, 34 by 6 feet, in 
one day ; an average workman would make 
two such frames; and wages were $1.38 to 
$1.50 a day. To-day it is rare to find a 
journeyman who mokes one such frame as a 
day’s work, even working on smoothed wood, 
and wages are from $3 to $3.50 a day. That 
is to say, one window-frame cost formerly, in 
wages, 75 cents, and it costs to-day $3.50. 
Our space does not allow us to give such 
specific examples as the above in all kinds of 
handicraft that are followed in this city, but 
we may say. in brief, that in whatever direc- 
tion inquiry is turned the same results are 
found. Compared with twenty years ago 
wages are double and the amount of a day’s 
work is one-half. 
A long time ago, at a period not beyond the 
memory of men who are still young, the am- 
bition of journeymen in the shops was, who 
could do the best day’s work. Promotion fol- 
lowed merit, and the workman who was skill- 
ful and industrious rose quickly to be foreman. 
To-day no man may work faster than his fel- 
low-laborer, and the speed of the slowest 
regulates the speed of all. To give an ex- 
ample: Everybody must have observed that 
bricklayers work by a line or string stretched 
from one end to another of the piece of work 
they are upon, and as each course is laid this 
string is raised a brick-breadth higher. If a 
dozen men are at work on a wall, each lays 
the bricks within a certain allotted space, and 
if eleven have finished their parts and the 
twelfth has not finished his, the eleven must 
wait till he has. Nay, moye, if the twelfth has 
quitted his work for any purpose, no matter 
how long his absence may be, none of the 
eleven may finish his work for him. They 
must wait till he returns, and when his space 
is completed, and not till then, the string is 
raised and the next course begun. 

It is obvious that the relation of wages to 
work being what we have described, it must 
be within the power of the workingmen, by a 
very simple process, to double their day’s 
wages, already high, and that, too, without 
injury to their employers. And that is by the 
adoption of piece-work. For example, the 
wages for bricklaying are, as we have seen, 
40 cents per hundred. If no outside influence 
prevented a man working as hard as he 
pleased, or from contracting to work by the 
square yard, there is nothing—unless we sup- 
pose the muscular power of this generation be 
inferior to that of the last, which no one is 
ready to admit—to hinder his laying 1,700 
bricks in a day, for which he would earn 
1,700 « 40 = $6.80; and this, we assert, might 
be earned under the conditions named. 

But in what has just been written we have 
implied that there is some power behind the 
workman, or in fact above him. Some power 
that says “ You must.’”’ Some power that says, 
“Some things are allowed, and some other 
things forbidden.” What power, then, is this 
that has crushed out emulation and ambition 
among those who toil for their daily bread ? 
What power has reduced the industrious and 
skillful to the level of the lazy and the ineffi- 
cient? What is it that has robbed our labor- 
ing population of their manhood, their inde- 
pendence, and their self-respect, hinders them 
from getting a fair day’s wages for the work 
they are able and willing to do, and reduced 
them to a state of serfdom against which the 
better portion of them protest in vain? We 
answer, it is the trades-unions. 

If the State Geologist were to announce that 
the Island of Manhattan was slowing sinking 
into the sea, and every year, inch by inch, 
its inhabitants were approaching an~ inevi- 
table doom, he would not predict a catas- 
trophe much more disastrous than that which 
must overwhelm us if the tyranny which now 
rules over our industrious classes—a tyranny 





An eloquent French writer, in considering 
the causes of the decline and extinctivn of the 
various civilizations that have existed within 
the historical period, expresses his profound 
conviction that while the Egyptian and Roman 
forms of civilization perished from the irrup- 
tion of external barbarism, the civilization of 
the present age is doomed to destruction by 
the force of a barbarism which is within and be- 
neath itself. The perception and foreknowledge 
of the danger may be the means of averting it, 
and it will be our duty to examine hereafter 
how the formidable powers wielded by the 
unions may be the instruments of preserving 
not only themselves, shorn perhaps of some of 
their strength, but those also whose welfare 
they profess to seek. 








BISMARCK AND PARLIAMENT. 


O Bismarck belongs, beyond the shadow of 
question, the glory of having made the 
German Empire. The union of the Fatherland 
was the passionate aspiration of millions of 
patriotic Germans, and it was achieved by the 
Prussians at Sadowa, and the allied armies of 
North Germany that fought at Sedan and tri- 
umphed finally at Paris. But the wishes of 
German patriots and the valor of German sol- 
diers would not have fashioned and welded 
the German Empire without the controlling 
leadership, and often the compelling authority, 
of Bismarck. 

In spite, however, of what Germany owes 
to him, his authority is not by any means un- 
disputed. Latterly he has had arrayed against 
him two powerful parties. The Liberals, who 
demand a reduction of the army, and the 
Catholic clergy, who insist upon complete in- 
dependence of State rule, are agreed in the 
one particular of hostility to the policy of the 
Chancellor. With the former this hostility is 
confined to the military policy of the Govern- 
ment. With the latter it is a bitter hatred of 
the man whom they recognize as the worst 
enemy of Ultramontane pretensions. 

The struggle between the German Parlia- 
ment and Bismarck on the question of the 
army estimates has been almost a reproduc- 
tion of the fierce struggle which Bismarck 
carried on with the Prussian Parliament when 
he was secretly preparing for war with Aus- 
tria. In a time of peace he demanded the 
means of vastly increasing the Prussian army. 
and when, defeated by Parliament, he arbitra- 
rily took what was refused to him, he was 
regarded and hated as the champion of defiant 
despotism. Prussia forgave him and acknow- 
ledged his wisdom after the success of the 
marvelous campaign of Sadowa. It would 
naturally be supposed that at the present time, 
when Bismarck’s Army Bill has also the active 
support of Von Moltke, that Germany would 
heed the lesson of the struggle over the Prus- 
sian Army Bill, and show the confidence in 
Bismarck’s wisdom to which he is so clearly 
entitled, by acquiescing in his demands as to 
the German army. For a long time, however, 
Parliament has refused to accept the Bill fix- 
ing the strength of the army, in the shape in 
which it was presented by the Government. 
Bismarck, although sick and unable himself 
to appear in Parliament, has demanded the 
passage of the Bill, and threatened to resign in 
case of its rejection. Until recently it seemed 
extremely probable that the opposition to the 
Bill would triumph. Last week, however. 
the dispute was ended by the virtual triumph 
of the Government. A compromise Bill was 
agreed upon, in which the Government really 
conceded nothing, and the opposition virtually 
conceded more than was originally asked. 
There is, therefore, no danger of Bismarck’s 
resignation, and we can only wonder at the 
lack of confidence in the Chancellor, Von 
Moltke and Von Roon which was displayed in 
this strenuous opposition to a measure de- 
clared necessary by men so frlly competent to 
judge of the matter in dispute. 

But Bismarck’s contest with the Catholic 
clergy is not to be ended by any compromise, 
real or pretended. It is perhaps natural that 
the man who dares to throw Catholic bishops 
into prison should be regarded by thoughtless 
men as the champion of Protestantism ; but 
Protestants who are now applauding Bismarck 
for his determined effort to make the Catholic 
clergy recognize no higher power than the 
German Government are giving their ap- 
proval to a dangerous precedent. We can 
readily see that when bishops or priests of 
any faith are openly and actively hostile to 
the State they are to be treated like any other 
public enemies. Toa certain extent we may 
concede that the Catholic clergy are hostile to 
the German Empire ; but Pismarck’s avowed 
ground for treating them as public enemies is 
that they do not admit that the sanction of the 
Government is a prerequisite to their exercise 
of sacerdotal functions. This is really the sub- 
ject-matter of the dispute, however speciously 
Bismarck’s side of the quarrel may be pre- 
sented. Now, were our own Congress to 
refuse to permit any Episcopal clergyman or 
Presbyterian minister to preach or exercise 
any duty of the ministerial office without first 
receiving the permission of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, we should regard it as an imbecile 
act of tyranny. The clergyman, whatever 
may be his Church, professes to hold his com- 
mission from a higher than earthly authority. 
Protestants may look with the utmost disap- 
probation upon the Roman Catholic creed ; 





the more frightful because it is secret and 





irresponsible—be not checked and averted. 


but they violate their own principles when 
they applaud the theory that the Catholic 
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clergy have no right to preach or pray with- 
out the sanction of the State. Bismarck’s 
position in this matter is virtually a denial 
that the Christian Church—whether of the 
Roman, the Lutheran or the Calvinist ereed— 
has any real head except the State. There is 
not an American Protestant of any sect that 
will admit that his Church exists only by per- 
mission of the Government. With what justice 
then can Protestants approve the theory, in 
the case of the German Catholics. that ordina- 
tion to the priestly office is incomplete and 
worthless without the approval of the State 
authorities ? 

Thé complete independence of the State 
claimed by the Ultramontane clergy, which, 
if conceded, would render them a foreign 
power encamped in Germany, cannot be ad- 
mitted by any self-respecting Government. 
There is a wide difference, however, between 
refusing claims of this extravagant nature and 
insisting upon absolute authority of the State 
over the Church. Bismarck may succeed in 
the latter attempt; but if so, he will have 
established a precedent which, in the hands of 
a German ruler of another faith, may be used 
against Protestantism with fatal force. 





EDITORIAL TOPICS. 
THE Chicago Tribune intimates that General 
Butler owns Solicitor Banfield, of the Treasury. 


SENATOR FRELINGHUYSEN, of New Jersey, has 
taken charge of the late Senator Sumner’s Civil 
Rights Bill. 

GENERAL BuTLer always wins. In spite of Mr. 
Maynard he had the Senate Bill for Inflation passed 
in the House. 

SENATOR Morron has not yet urged an oppor- 
tunity to reply to the just criticisms of Senator 
Conkling. He merely rose for a moment to scowl 
at his old friends, and in that scowl, hidden under a 
pretension of loyalty to his party, the country saw 
ata glance the ugly scar of this Vailed Prophet of 
Khorassan. 

THE other day in. the House of Representatives 
there was a tie vote on the question sprung by 
General Butler in furtherance of Inflation. Speaker 
Blaine, by his casting vote, immediately and deci- 
dedly put himself on the side of anti-inflation. As he 
is a candidate for the Presidency, the fact tliat he 
was forced to give his opinion is suggestive. He 


, goes with the ‘“ tyrannical East.” 


Lonpon had a gentleman who was a chimpanzee. 
i Unfortunately he was nicknamed ‘“Joe.’’ The 
;London Telegraph thinks, however, that he was a 
;perfect Chesterfield. In one thing only he was an 


; animal, somewhat resembling the pig or a poli- 
‘tician: he ate with his knife. He was, nevertheless, 
. affectionate, kind, and,in many ways, superhuman; 
. and he might have made a good husband. 


Ir cremation should come into fashion, and every 
body who petered out in this vale of tears should 
be reduced toa few pounds of ashes, what would 
become of the antiquarian Irishman who periodi- 
cally picks out skulls and hones for museums and 
local newspapers? For the naturalist of a thousand 
years hence, there would be remains of the stone 
age and of the bronze age, but of this paper age— 
nothing. 

Tue town elections in New York State this 
Spring indicate that the Democrats are gaining 
strength. Ina table of fifty-five counties, prepared 
by the Tribune, it appears that in 1872 the Repub- 
lican majority was 270; in 1873, 72; and this year 
it is five less than nothing. If both the Democratic 
and Liberal Republican majorities be counted, the 
majority over the Republican ticket in these coun- 
ties is 69. 

Tuat M. Guizot should sell available property to 
pay back the nearly nine thousand dollars which the 
late Emperor Napoleon gave to Guizot’s son William 
is not as surprising as the newspaper gossips say 
ithat itis. M. Guizot is the Hater of Napoleonism. 
It would have been defeat for him not to give the 
money back when he discovered his son’s treachery 
to the family name. His action was not ‘‘ Quixotic.” 
It was Guizotic. 

Hon. Wiiiram A. Prituips, M. C., of Kansas, the 
New York 7vibune'’s Kansas correspondent in 1856, 
and a Republican, recently lost his $15,000 residence 
at Salina, by fire. But happily his library was 
saved. It was valued at $10. Libraries of that 
value, since Mr. Morton’s onslaught upon book- 
farming in statesmanship, are very scarce ; and if Mr. 
Phillips had lost his, he would have voted for Infla- 
tion worse than ever. 


Hert is a railway president worth having. Sidney 
Dillon, the President of the Union Pacific Railway, 
has removed with his family to Omaha, for the 
purpose of being near the scene of his work. This 
is not the action of the Wall Street operator, who, 
when he received intelligence of his having been 
elected to a prominent office on the Pittsburgh and 
Fort Wayne Railroad, said: ‘Yes, Pittsburgh, 
that’s in Ohio; but where the deuce is Fort 
Wayne?” 

Mr. Bect, whose recent work on ‘ A Naturalist 
in Nicaragua ”’ is one of the most interesting books 
we ever read, says in it that the old art of making 
garments of birds’ feathers practiced by the Aztecs 
has no relic. In the Government building at Hono- 
lulu, Sandwich Islands, of which we this week give 
a picture, isa robe made of feathers for, we believe, 
the first Kamehameha. Its construction is mar- 
velous, and Wendell Phillips would have found in 
the quality and combination of its colors a text for 
@ passage in ‘‘ The Lost Arts.” 


+ Tue Rev. Mr. McCarthy, of Chicago, has preached 
against deacons. He said that “‘ go to the dickens” 
means “‘ go to the deacons,’’ and that in Greek the 
words meaning “deacon” and ‘devil’? were 
almeést identical. In this he was supported by no 
jess authority than Spurgeon, who, when asked to 


‘define the differen¢e betwéen deacon and devil, 


said, ‘‘ If you revile the devil he will fly from you; 
if you revile the deacon he will fly at you.” If the 





Rev. Mr. McCarthy had lived in Cincinnati he would 
not have said these words. It is not true of the 


| truly good Deacon Richard Smith that if you revile 


him he will fly at you. 
from you. 

THE election of Governor Washburn, of Massa- 
chusetts, to succeed the late Senator Sumner, does 
not indicate that he will serve longer than the un- 
expired time of one year. General Butler has a 
gubernatorial rival out of the way. The senatorial 
candidates will work hard to have a legislative ma- 
jority in their favor for the next term. And itis 
possible either that General Butler will strive to be 
Senator rather than Governor, or that the sentiment 
invoked in favor of Charles Francis Adams will re- 
sult in giving him the preference in the next Legis- 
lature. 


“OnE of the wealthiest persons in New York,” 
according to the Manufacturer and Builder, has 
added a codicil to his will, giving precise directions 
for the cremation of his body in a retort of the 
Manhattan°Gas Company, that ‘‘ the nitrogenized 
compounds may be collected as ammonia, as usual, 
and the hydrocarbons add their share to the duty of 
illuminating the city.”’ If this plan could be followed 
by some ot our Washington politicians, there would 
be a great saving of candles. The amount of gas 
that Congressman Mellish or Senator Flanagan 
would make would paralyze the retorts. 


He would more likely fly 


Cuter-Justice Waltre has delivered an opinion’in 
the Supreme Court, and Reverdy Johnson has pro- 
nounced it excellent in matter and in manner. So it 
seems that this Toledo lawyer, who looks like 
Lincoln, will, after all, grace the bench on which he 
sits. And this case shows how superior an intellect 
President Grant has. Nobody knew about the 
Chief-Justice ; but the President, who had never 
seen him, was able to distinguish his judicial quali- 
ties. This President also distinguished the financial 
abilities of Secretary Richardson, when nobody else 
could, and when Richardson himself denied that 
he had any. 


OFFICIAL REPORTS from the Bureau of Statistics 
at Washington show that during the first quarter of 
this year, 1874, there landed in New York 11,813 
immigrants —7,405 males and 3,908 females. Most 
of them were between fifteen and forty years of age. 
Germany sent over one-third of the whole number. 
England came next, and Ireland next. The Scan- 
dinavian immigration is not so great as it was, pos- 
sibly on account of the hard times in the grain 
regions of the West. Italy sends over a thousand 
people, almost as many as Ireland. These Italians 
show an honest disposition to work. Many Germans 
go to the Southwest. Englishmen greatly prefer 
Virginia to any other State. 


Tne Nation’s leading article last week on the 
subject of ‘The New Political Opportunity” pos- 
sesses the following points: The Inflationist Ring 
purposes a total repudiation of all Government lia- 
bilities arising out of the war; bonds to be paid by 
the issue of indefinite quantities of greenbacks. 
[We refer to this fact in another column.] Morton 
and Butler have long been waiting for the oppor- 
tunity for repudiation. The ‘“ corruptionists ’’ have 
now effected an organization. Everything rotten in 
our national politics is to be found in the Inflation 
ranks—including everybody who is ‘‘ on the make.”’ 
The Nation indorses Dr. Bacon’s suggestion to 
Congressman Phelps for the members of Congress 
who are in favor of good morals and sound policy 
to furnish a new party platform. 


Every great European power is paying particu- 
lar attention to its soldiery. The following table 
has been published at Vienna: ‘‘ The Russian army 
comprises 862,000 men, 181,000 horses, and 2,084 
cannon. Germany has 37 divisions of infantry, 5 
divisions of cavalry, 337 batteries of artillery, com- 
prising 835,000 men, 96,000 horses, and 2,022 cannon. 
Austria has 45 divisions of infantry, 5 divisions of 
cavalry, 215 batteries of cannon, making a total of 
740,210 men, 58,125 horses, and 1,600 cannon. The 
English armed force comprises 471,000 men, and 
the French 300,000 men. The remaining States of 
Europe make up with the above a total of about 
5,000,000 of men. If each man could earn on an 
average one dollar daily, here would be a total loss 
to the world of five millions of dollars a day. And 
the cost of support and wages of the men alone, 
including officers, will make five millions more, or 
ten millions a day, exclusive of the cost of arsenals, 
forts, ships, wagons, tents, hospitals, etc. 


THE FIRST BREATHINGS OF SprinG last week open. 
ed the doors of the nurseries, and those of us who 
strolled through them thought with gentle Grandsir 
Dolliver that the gates of heaven had been left ajar 
and we had caught a glimpse within. To the weary 
clerk, homeward bound, who lingered a little at 
Bridgeman’s in Broadway, where trusses of hya- 
cinths shot their fire into the air, giving incense, 
there came a passing vision of some hillside nook 
where his wife and children might cull such radiant 
beauties as these. Wealthier men, with greenhouses 
already bursting with gay loveliness, were no less 
busy in mind, but about some rare’ beauty, some 
new-tinted gladiolus or some more modest starry 
phlox. It sometimes seems as if Providence had 
placed florists’ shops in the busiest portions of the 
city so that men might be captured for a moment, 
as the silene pendula is said to capture the busy 
bees, and discover that they have souls. Men and 
women are busy now, with trowel and spade ; and 
the tiny crocus, twin of the bluebird, in color and 
in season, is making the country glad for many a 
mile round. As the digging goes on, dreams come 
to the digger that this little plant, child of last 
year, may bloom a golden mimuius, like the feather 
of a canary-bird, or that this stately calla may, 
before the Summer is gone, stretch its white beauty 
junto the air, like the hand of a bride. And when 
the nights come, and we finger great catalogues, 
we shall go in the spirit, as we shall perchance go 
in the body to-morrow, where at Flushing Parsons’ 
massy rhododendrons wait to be transplanted to 
some concavity of the hillside, and lithe trees prom- 
ise more substantial results than the flowers. Do 
we not pat each one as we take it from its careful 
package? Do we not remember some delicate 
sweet passage in Bryant’s ‘‘ Planting of the Apple- 


‘ 


| sort of spinal meningitis. 





Tree ’’? 
comes, bloom with faithful, asters, from Spooner’s}’ 


C. L. Allen’s, at Queens. 
in John Street, N. Y., are English filberts, a curios- 
ity as well as a charm, which ought to be planted 
in all considerable grounds. 
planting let us take Peter Henderson’s book, and if 

we cannot trust ourseives with it, delay for a while 

in his Cortlandt Street flower-palace, and read the | 
Song of Solomon in great verses of flowers. These | 
men of whom we have spoken we know well, and 
in no spirit of puffery, but because every amateur 
may trust them, we speak their praise. 


Tne JOURNALISTIC contest is as active as that 
which was seen by the early readers of Bennett, 
Webb, Greeley, Noah and Raymond. In many of its 
aspects this contest is funny. In others it is very 
serious. The profession seems to be affected by a 
There are a few politic, 
vague seers who think that a journatistic revolution 
is impending. Others, more scientific, profess to 
see a phenomenon of Darwinism, a shaking-up, in 
order that there may be a providential selection of 
the fittest. Then the ordinary hopeful and seedy 
Bohemian is waiting for an upheaval in which the 
lower stratum will take the position of the upper. 
The matter of circulation has very little to do with 
the merits of the case. Many of the newspapers 
excel their neighbors in some one or two points— 
the Sun in its editor’s muscular scholarship; the 
Tribune in its scientific reports and in its general 
good writing; the Herald in its competition with 
English journalism ; the 7imes in its cool, positive 
treatment of financial affairs. It was never harder 
to publish a daily newspaper than itis now. Great 
sums of money are not now being made. There are, 
no doubt, improvements both in editorial columns 
and in news pages forthcoming. The Associated 
Press does not do as well as formerly. Some of its 
work is utterly contemptible. lapers, asa rule, pay 
much money for poor stuff and publish it, and pay 
too little money for important matter. We sup- 
pose people buy what they want; and it is easy to 
determine what kind of constituency any paper 
possesses by looking at it. 

WE give this week a poem, “ Binley and 46,” by 
Bret Harte. The poem has a peculiar history at- 
tached to it,.and was written by Mr. Harte three 
years ago. It was printed by the San José Open 
Letier, from Richard N. Williamson, into whose 
hands it came under the following circumstances : 
Soon after the great snow which blockaded the 
Union Pacific Railroad two years ago, Mr. William- 
son, an old friend of Harte’s, met him in Philadelphia, 
and while conversing upon the matter asked him if 
one of those awful storins would not be a good sub- 
ject upon which to write a poem. Harte seemed 
struck with the idea, and on the following evening 
handed his friend a poem, asking him to look at it 
and return it the following day. Mr. Williamson 
put the poem in an envelope, which became mislaid, 
and, being suddenly called away to Baltimore the 
next day on important business, thonght no more 
of it until his return to Philadelphia six weeks after- 
wards, where, upon meeting Harte, he informed 
him of the circumstances under which it had been 
lost. Harte said he might keep it, as it was not of 
much importance at that time, as, the snow blockade 
being over, public interest was no longer excited in 
that direction, and the poem if published then 
would fail in effect. A few weeks ago Mr. William- 
son, while in San Francisco, found the poem, and 
the interest excited by the recent great storm on 
the Central Pacific led him to send it to one of the 
editors of the Open Lelier, who has long been a 
personal friend of his, assuring him that Mr. Harte 
would have no objection to its publication. 





TuurLow WEED probably knows more about 
a legislative lobby, and especially more about the 
New York Legislature, than any man who ever lived, 
He is perhaps the strongest technical politician, 
nota statesman, whom Amcrica ever raised. He has 
recently given his opinion about the present New 
York Legislature as follows. Speaking of the Third 
Avenue Rapid Transit Bill: ‘‘ For our own part, we 
relied on the public anxiety for rapid transit to 
carry our Bill through. We have paid out no money, 
and shall pay out none. The Bill will probably, 
therefore, fail.’’—‘‘ How much money is necessary 
to buy an Albany Legislature at the present time ?”’ 
—‘‘ That depends entirely upon the nature and 
magnitude of the Bill to be passed. If the interests 
are large and wealthy, the venal members will de- 
mand a large price for their votes. I should say 
that $250 was a very large average price for a vote, 
but men who are in the habit of selling their vote 
will often take $50 if they can’t get more. Where 
the Bill is very important and a close vote is ex- 
pected, the price may be indefinitely increased.’’— 
“* What is your opinion of the present Legislature.” 
—‘*I think it is, on the whole, a purer body than 
the previous ten or twelve that have assembled in 
Albany. This has been the result of recent expo- 
sures of corruption in various high quarters. The 
people have been roused in some measure to pro- 
tect themselves. Besides, there has not been much 
money carried to Albany. This Winter has not 
been a good season for venal members. The Senate, 
I think, is relatively purer than the Assembly. 
Nevertheless, a man with unlimited means, like 
Vanderbilt, could buy any measure he wanted.” 


PouiricaL warfare in Arkansas has taken physical 
shape. The two rival factions are in arms. That 
State has for a long time been ruled with brutal 
tyranny by the carpetbaggers. First among these 
is Powell Clayton, of Little Rock, a man forty 
years old. Clayton was Governor in 1869, and three 
years ago was made a United States Senator. He 
rules Arkansas with a rod of iron. He made Steve 
Dorsey, of the Arkansas Central Railroad, a Senator 
last year: :ud with Governor Baxter and Chief- 
Justice ‘‘ Poker Jack’? McClure, it was thought 
that nothing was needed to keep the State. In 1868 
the Rey. Joseph Brooks was President of the State 
Senate. He aided Clayton to go to the United 
States Senate, and thought he ought to succeed 
Clayton as Governor. When he found that he 
could not receive the nomination, he took that 
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Shall this nook, when the Autumn chill | of the Liberal Republicans. But that did not 

| atone for the fact that he was one of the original 
And let us not forget to commend the burning glad- | 
ioli that nowhere are found more choice than at | 
At James M. Thorburn’s | 


Clayton-McClure gang of carpetbaggers. He 
was elected; but the Republicans counted him 
out and Judge Baxter in Baxter was 
a pretty good man. The Clayton-McClure gang 
thought they could use Governor Baxter, who was 
not a party to their frauds. He would not connten- 
ance the legislative jobs of the Republicans. He 
vetoed everything that was bad. Immediately the 
Rey. Joseph Brooks, who had been counted ont, 
was appealed to, and he proceeded by law against 


counted 


| Governor Baxter to oust the latter from his seat. 


The Supreme Court, however, refused to be led by 
Chief-Justice McClure, and Brooks lost his suit. 
Another attempt was made, with like lack of success. 
Clayton and Dorsey were behind the whole scheme ; 
and when they recently went to Arkansas they 
planned a new movement. They wanted the Su- 
preme Court to give Brooks the office in the place 
of Baxter, whom their own men had counted in. In 
law aman cannot take advantage of his own frauds; 
in politics it seems he can. Many members of the 


| Supreme Court being absent from their circuit, 


Brooks’s lawyers went before Justice Whylock, told 
a deliberate lie about a compromise they had made 
with Baxter's lawyers, and the Justice issued a writ 
of ouster of Baxter, and declared Brooks to be 
Governor of Arkansas. Brooks, the ‘‘ Reverend," 
immediately went before Chief-Justice ‘‘ Poker 
Jack’? McClure, and was sworn in. He then, with 
the Sheriff and an armed force, ejected Governor 
Baxter. The latter telegraphed to the President 
for aid, but the President said his policy was not to 
interfere with State affairs. Most gracious action 
of a President who has interfered with the affairs of 
nearly every State inthe Union! Senators Clayton 
and Dorsey had been up to see the President, for 
they telegraphed to the Little Rock Republican : 
**The Government will undoubtedly recognize the 
officer installed by the Court.—CLayTon anp 
Dorsry.’’? How did they know? By whose author- 
ity did they speak for the President of the United 
States, who would not interfere with the affairs of a 
State? At last accounts Governor Daxter was cal! 
ing for military aid, and the forces of the Reverend 
Governor Brooks were in arms. The sympathies of 
every honest man are with Governor Baxter, and if 
any blood isto be shed we hope it will not be among 
his forces, 


CARNIVALS OF SARATOGA, 


ee New York Jerald’s aquatic editor, who is 
always an authority in boating matters, pre- 
dicts that the coming season will be the gayest 
known in the history of Saratega. The rowing 
regatta precedes the horse-races by only a few 
days, and the regular regatta of the Saratoga Row- 
ing Association wil! succeed them in August. The 
preparations have already begun. Harvard is ne- 
gotiating for a lease of the historic Schuyler man- 
sion on the eastern side of the lake. The Harvards 
will live in club fashion. Yale will isolate its crew 
in the cove behind Snake Hill, at Iart’s. The fol- 
lowing is the season’s programme: On Monday, 
July 31st, a game of baschall will be played between 
the Athletics and Dostons, near Glen Mitchell, 
just outside Saratoga village. On the following day 
Yale and Harvard will contest with the bat. On 
Wednesday, the 15th, there will be a single-scull 
race of College oarsmen, for a prize from the ladies 
of Saratoga. Thursday, the 16th, will witness the 
Freshman race in the forenoon, and the University 
six-oared race in the afternoon, frotn a line crossing 
the lake southeastward of Snake Hill three miles 
straightaway to the finish opposite the Grand Stand. 
It is now known that the crews already pledged to 
row are those of Harvard, Vale, J iinity, Columbia, 
Cernell, Wesleyan, Dartmou.h, Princeton and Wil- 
liams. On the evening of the University race an 
oarsmen’s hop will be given m the Town Hall. On 
the 28th of July the horse-races will begin. The 
Saratoga Regatta will ‘uollow in the last week of 
August. The //evaid says: * In addition to the chal- 
lenge cup which wiil be o%ered by the Saratoga 
Rowing Association, Mr. !rank Leslie has already 
declared his intention to present a challenge cup, 
valued at $1,000, to be known as the ‘* Interlaken” 
Cup—named in honor of his country-seat on Sara- 
toga Lake. The association has accepted the gift, 
and will, in all probability, ofer it as the prize for 
the pair-oared race. The assuviation will also offer 
a prize for single-scull oarsmen belonging to this 
State, which is to be considered as a State cham- 
pionship badge. The programme will be divided 
into three days. The first day will be given to the 
single-scull race for the State championship and the 
double-scull race; the second day will include the 
general single-scull race and the pair-oared race; 
the third day will be devoted to the Junior single. 
scull and the great four-oared races. Yale College 
will send four-oared and pair-oared crews. It is 
already certain that the following clubs will be 
represented in one or more of these races: Beaver- 
wick Rowing Club and Mutual Boat Club, Albany, 
N. Y.; Columbia Boat Club, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Buffalo Rowing Club, Buffalo, N. Y.; Sawanhaka 
Boat Club, Greenpoint, Long Island; Atalanta, 
Dauntless, Friendship, Gramercy and Nassau Boat 
Clubs, New York, and New York Athletic Club; 
Riverside Rowing Club, of Rechester, N. Y.: Sara. 
toga Rowing Association, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. ; 
Union Springs Rowing Club, Union Springs, N. Y.: 
Vesper Rowing Association, Yonkers, N. Y.; Ar. 
gonauta Rowing Association, Bergen Point, N. J.; 
Atlantic Boat Club, Hoboken, N. J.; Oneida Boat 
Club, Jersey City, N. J.; Woodside Rowing Club, 
Woodside, N. J.; Potomac Rowing Club, of George- 
town, 1. C.; Analostan Boat Club, of Washington, 
D. C.; Yale University, New Haven—a pair anda 
four-oared ; Couper Boat Club, Savannah, Ga. ; Pel- 
ican Boat Club, of New Orleans, La.; Gleam Boat 
Club, of Bath, Me.; Grand Haven Boat Club, of 
Grand Haven, Mich. ; Wah-Wah-Sum Boat Club, of 
Saginaw, Mich.; Excelsior Boat Club, of Detroit, 
Mich.; Pape Barge Club, of Cincinnati, 0.; Un- 
dine Boat Club, of Toledo, U., four-oared race, 
with a coxswain ; Duquesne Boat Club, of Allegheny, 
Pa.; Vesper Boat Club, of Philadelphia; Argonaut 
Rowing Club, of Toronto,” 
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MAJOR-GENERAL SIR GARNET JOSEPH WOLSELEY, K.C.M.G., C.B 
COMMANDER OF THE ASHANTEE EXPEDITION. 
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POLITICAL WAR IN ARKANSAS,.—THE BAXTER-BROOKS IMBROGLIO—-THE CAPITOL BUILDING AT LITTLE ROCK DEFENDED BY THE TROOPS OF PSEUDO-GOVERNOR 
SEE SECOND EDITORIAL PAGE, 


SIR LAMBTON LORRAINE, 


N his recent arrival in New York, the late com- 
mander of the British ship-of-war Niobe was 
warmly received. When the Virginius was seized 
by the Spaniards last Fall he was stationed in the 
neighborhood of Jamaica; but hearing of the cap- 
ture of that vessel and the execution of four of her 


passengers, he, agreeably with ordera received 
from his superior, at once sailed for Santiago de 


| Cuba to protect the British subjects, and others of 


the prisoners who might need it, Captain Fry and 
thirty-six of the crew were executed before hia ar- 


rival, but he immediately demanded that further | 


butcheries be stopped, and that the English prison- 
ers and the flag of the Virginius be forthwith re- 


y 
Sad d 


8 LAMBTON LORRAINE, COMMANDER OF THE BRITISH SHIP-GF-WAR ‘‘NIOBR’’ AND PROTECTOR OF TUE 
SURVIVOKS OF THE ‘' VIRGINIUS’’ CREW AT SANTIAGO DE CUBA.—FROM A PHOT, BY NOTMAN, TORONTO, 


turned to the ship. The veasel remained in the 
harbor and covered the town with her guns until 


the diflculty was partially settled by a transfer of 


| prisoners, Bir Lambton Lorraine was commander 
| of the Niobe for three years, until Captain J. Boyle 
anececded him a few weeks ago, The New York 
Como. Council officially recognized his services, 
and when he was first expected, last month, a dele- 
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DROOKS.—-FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY M. D. M'CABE, 


gation from the Army and Navy Club engaged a 
steam-tug, and awaited his arrival in the lower 
bay, preparatory to tendering him a reception at 
their rooms. We give an illustration of the Niobe 
lying in the harbor of Santiago de Cuba, covering 
the city with her guns; and also a portrait of Sir 
Lambton Lorraine, American gratitude has prepared 
a cordial reception for the gallant Englishman, 
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THE BRITA SALP-OF-WAR “ NODE’ IN THR HARBOR OF SANTIAGO DE CUBA COMMANDING THE ity. 
FROM A SKETCH MADE DURING THE “ VinG@iINivs”’ TROUBLES, 

















TO MEA. 


HE rose you gave me yester eve, my love, 
Is faded now at morn 
Although but newly born 


Its petals droop, like wings of wounded dove 


But fragrant still its winy breath exhales 
A perf >» sweeter far 
2» which heavy are 
neath gentle gales 





Where a rose-garden bows 


It dies from very grief of leaving the 
Ilow cou i it live, away 
From thy breast where it lay 
Happy to nestle there—thy face to sec? 
As the swan’s song is said to sweetest be 
I hour before it dies; 
So, as it fading iies 
My rose is sweetest: showing s lently 


How sweet it is to die for love of thee 


‘“WELL DONE!” 


UST where one of our beautiful Western rivers 
widens to the sea nestles the little fisher- 

e hamlet of Ferrybank ; its low thatched cot- 
tages clustered on the rugged beach, and dotted 
here and there upon the noble cliffs which rise be- 
hind— brilliant in Summer time with furze and broom 
and heather. On the other side of the river, the 


quiet and picturesque watering-place of Llanvriar | 


lies cool and white among the rich warm blossoms 
on the hillside, and between the hamlet and the 
town plies the little ferryboat which gives the 
village its name. But the trusty little sailing-vessel 
is but rarely used ; for at least half its time it lies in 


ntter idleness under the ferryman’s cottage, while | 


the waters lap it softly as they pass, and laugh that 
they are close upon the sea at last. 

But the fishing-boats at Ferrybank have no such 
holiday. When they rest they do it in an uncertain 
manner, standing ready for action, though high and 
dry upon the rocky beach, and waiting to be drag- 
ged down amid those busy shouts, as they are 
dragged so many times in every year. But one 
there is even of these which, from month to month, 
lies useless and rudderless upon an isolated shelf of 
rocks. And the fishermen—their rough voices 
softened a litthe—tell how one evening the Squire’s 
yacht found that boat tossing tenantless upon the 
waves not quite three miles from shore, and towed 
it slowly home; landing it on the beach just where 
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shy bewilderment, a grave and gentie girl of seven- 


teen, felt the wonderful charm of his face + lien he 
turned to take her, too, within his arms: and, ina 


| ery of gladness, there broke from her the old pet 


| on the bank 


name for him which had not passed her lips since 
she was a child, and he had been used to carry het 
out upon the cliffs and tell her wonderful and beau- | 
tiful legends of the sea. 

Next morning Owen walked up to the great house 
to see, to repay, and once again to 
thank Sir Bulkley, who, with a genial hand-shake, 
eyed him curiously and asked where was the one 
hundred pounds. 

‘* Here, sir,’ said Owen, touching his temples 
lightly. ‘* You bade me store it here.”’ 

And Sir Bulkley, langhing heartily at the thought 


| of receiving the money, felt that the debt had been | 
| discharged in the way he best liked. 


the missing fisherman’s son stood waiting and watch- | 


ing for his father’s signal. None of them can tell 
how Owen Vaughan—the ablest and most fearless 
sailor on the coast—met his death upon the secret 
sea; but they will tell how the boy, through all the 
night that followed, sat alone upon the cliffs, and 
how, when he came home at last, he had a look 
upon his face as if he had borne the sorrow of a 
man’s life—a look which they tell you he can never 
lose again. And then they add, turning a little from 
your face to look, beyond the very sea itself, to 
where the sky spreads wide and bright above, that 
though such things may be like ofttold tales in lives 


like theirs, yet that the shock they bring never is | 


less keen for that, nor the bereavement less deep 
and sore. This is how in Owen Vaughan’s cottage 
there fell the great hush of a sudden grief, which 
the boy—who had loved his father with that 
strength and tenderness of devotion which it is 
given us sometimes to see in boy-natures—battled 
with in a strange unboyish silence, while his mother 
iet her sorrow overwhelm her, and the baby girl— 
herself an unconscious comforter—cried wonder- 
ingly in the gloom of the darkened cottage. 

But this grief grew less as years went on. The 
mother earned a scanty livelihood by her washing, 
and littlke Duddgha—in spite of the weight of her 
Welsh name—grew from babyhood to girlhood, tall 
and lithe and active, ever ready with her nimble 
feet or fingers to lighten her mother's toil; while 
Owen won his way so rapidly in the village school, 
that the lame schoolmaster began most painfully to 
feel the narrowness of his own erudition under the 
boy's wide questioning. He was even right, too, 
when he muttered suggestively among the villagers 
that “Owen was an odd child, and would not 
associate with his schoolfellows.’’ 

At last the village schoolmaster, seeing he could 
take the boy no further on the path he trod so 
rapidly, mentioned generally the advisability of his 
leaving school now, and mentioned it particular!: 
to Sir Bulkley Gwynne, the rich eccentric bachel.. 


who owned all Ferrybank, and lived in the great | 


house upon the wooded bank above Llanvriar. Sir 
Bulkley, always quick to see the help which it was 
wise to give, and always proud and glad when he 
found unexpected gifts and powers among his people, 
examined the boy himself—startled without puz- 
_ ting him, frightened without bewildering him—and 
then dismissed him with a few curt words of advice, 
hut no encouragement. Yet only a few days after- 
wards he appeared again in the village school, and, 
walking through the rows of standing boys to where 
Owen waited with his head raised from his open 
book, he told him he had chosen another school for 
him, and that the master had promised, on condition 
of the boy’s progress being satisfactory—here the 
Squire’s hand, which was upon Owen’s shoulder 
now, grew a little heavier, and his voice a little 
more emphatic—to retain him asa tutor, and pay 
him according to his services. 

Sir Bulkley, making nothing of his own share in 
this, and saying nothing of the great hope he enter- 
tained for the lad, felt that he had given him just 
the start in life which, by his own industry and 
talent, might lead him safely to the end; but he 
never guessed the depth of his protéqgé’s gratitude 
when Owen found that this school to which he was 
sent was one of the first private schools in Wales, 
nor with what intense earnestness the lad pursued 
this new path which his generous patron had opened 
for him, and which it was such happiness to walk in. 

One day a new light broke upon this ery for 
Owen, showing him the track for which he had been 
unconsciously longing. A friend of Sir Bulkley 
Gwynne’s who was going abroad, and wanted a 
secretary and interpreter, heard of Owen's wonder- 
ful facility in acquiring languages, and offered to 
take him. The baronet, always ready and kind, 
traveled himself to the inland Welsh town, and 
started Owen off to London, —— him a note for 
one hundred pounds sterling, with a few words 
of encouragement, which Owen never forgot all his 
life, and telling him that when his engagement was 
over, if he would like to stay abroad and study, this 
would give him the power to do so. 

Through France and Germany and Italy went 
Owen with his patron, perfecting himself in each 
language with that extraordinary power which 
seemed born with him, and his patron, returning to 
England, left him at a German university. Three 
years after that first letter from abroad had filled 
the fishing village with a great astonishment, it was 
to receive a greater one. A handsome, grave-look- 
ing gentleman, with kindly gentle words for all he 
met, walked from the station to Mrs. Vaughan’s 
cottage, and there put his arms about the slight 
figure of the little washerwoman and held her to 
his heart, wlule she sobbed out alond in the strength 
and weakness of her joy. Duddgha, standing by in 








: singing to herself as she stood ironing in the cottage 





Now fell the second cloud on Owen’s life ; a cloud 
whose lengthening shadow was to reach the end. 
Before he left Germany he had obtained the ap- | 
pointment of second master at the grammar school 
in Vicester, one of the first, if not the very first, in 
England. And it was whispered that to win this | 
appointment was almost equal to winning the head- | 
mastership, because Doctor Hope was very anxious 
to resign, and his second master, who would neces- 
sarily perform many of his duties temporarily, 
would stand the best chance of succeeding him. 
Proudly Owen told his mother and sister this, as he 
pictured glowingly the easeful, restful life they 
should lead with him. Then fell the cloud, darken- 
ing at once his loving anticipations. The mother 
would not leave her cottage on the beach. 

‘*T'm too old a tree to bear such moving, Owen, 
dear lad,’ she said. ‘It would kill me to sit in a 
new home now; I’d rather tarry where your father 
lived; no other place would ever be the same to | 
me, 

‘““Not the home which I would make yon, | 
mother ; where you shall do what you like all day ; 
only being there to make it home tor me ?”’ 

But his pleading was of no avail, though he never 
wearied in it. 

‘* You shall not work, then, mother,’ he said at | 
last, feeling that he must be content with that. 

‘* Not work ?”’ she echoed, as if the prospect were 
most dreary. ‘* Why, Owen, I should soon be tired 
of my life—a fretting, idle old woman. No, dear, 
let your mother live and work just as she has been 
used to; that’s the kindest for her; and Duddgha 
chooses to bide with me.”’ 

So Owen, all his loving dreams faded now, took 
possession of his solitary rooms, and the pleasure 
which he might have had in sending his frequent 
gifts to his mother was destroyed by her oft-ex- 
pressed wish to have nothing more than she had been 
used through her lowly life ; nothing more than her 
boy’s cherished letters and her proud knowledge of 
his goodness. 

He lived at first a busy but almost saddened life 
at Vicester, too deepy studious to make many | 
friends; but at last he found in Doctor Hope’s 
household a sweeter companionship than he had 
ever dreamed of. A pleasant, genial household | 
was that of the head master, and here Owen was 
always made most welcome, liked and respected 
for himself alone. Doctor Hope, always cordial, | 
was doubly so to Owen, on whose young strength 
and power he had learned to lean in many ways. 
Mrs. Hope, doubting nothing of the young man’s 
antecedents, because he had been recommended 
by those who stood high on the world’s ladder, en- 
couraged his visits and made them pleasant to him, 
with that subtle, delicate tact which some ladies 
possess so pre-eminently; and Alice, their only 
child, greeted him always with her gladdest smile, 
flushing brightly when she heard his step upon the 
pavement of the court, as she daily watched for his 
coming. 

But no one saw his eyes gladden in her presence; | 
no one saw his hand tremble when it met hers; for 
Owen, always remembering the cottage on the 
beach where his childhood had been spent, and 
where his mother and sister toiled, kept a firm grasp 
upon the burning hope which sometimes rose within 
him stronger than his strength, and placed between | 
himself and Alice the shadow of his early poverty; 
so much the darker from her own frankly avowed 
pride, and pleasure in her old honorable name. 

‘It is always well for a man who would attain a 
good position in any line of life to have on his side 
good birth and a good name, followed up, of course, | 
by an English university education.” | 

So the-doctor would say sometimes, and Owen | 
could laughingly argue in favor of the German edu- | 
cation, and let the other criticisms pass. But though 
he could so laugh it off at times, the strain was | 
slowly telling upon him, and at his solitary fireside | 
he would make a resolution—bravely enough he 
could make it there—ngt to go to the schoolhouse 
save on rare and necessary occasions; and when 
the hope of which he was scarcely conscious was 
mastering him, he would travel to Ferrybank, and 
again plead with his mother, in the low dark cottage 
which grew to seem more and more gloomy to him 
on each visit. Still no pleading, even of his, | 
availed 

‘But, mother, if you will not come with me,” 
supplicated Owen, “ let me find you another home. 
You shall choose where; it shall be in this very 
spot if you like ; only let it be free from gloom and 
discomfort.” 

But the mother pleaded in her turn to be left 
where she was happiest; and silenced once more, 
Owen sought to beautify the place a little by his 
generous gifts. But, no; these made no difference in 
the poor dwelling. All the money he had sent his 
mother was put sacredly away. ** When I am gone, 
Duddgha,” she said to her daughter, ‘‘ you will find 
it all untouched, and you may want it then.” 

It was Christmas Eve, and Owen was to dine at 
the schoolhouse. He entered the long warm room | 
just as Alice, with her hands full of flowers, came 
in from the greenhouse. While they lingered to- 
gether arranging the flowers, she wooed him on 
to talk of what she felt he loved, and knowing that 
home would be near his heart this Christmas time, 
asked him of his mother and sister. 

‘IT never like to mention your sister’s name, Mr. 
Vaughan,” she said, ‘‘ because I do not know how 
to pronounce it. I have seen it in a book of yours, 
but I never heard you say it.’ 

The color mounted slowly to Owen’s brow, for 
something in Alice’s gentle words sounded like a 
rebuke. 

** We pronounce it Duthga,”’ he said. “It is an 
odd name, is it not? But it looks worse than it 
sounds.”’ 

‘* 1 like the sound of it,’’ Alice answered. “J think 
I should know your sister if I saw her, Mr. Vaughan, 
though I do not fancy her like you; no girl could 
have your kind of face. Is she as tall as—I am?” 

‘*No,”’ answered Owen, smiling a little as he pic- 
tured the-two girls—one in her plain calico gown, 


kitchen, and the other as she stood beside him in 
her soft velvet dress, with the delicate fern and 
crimson rosebud in its bosom. 

‘* Is she as fond of flowers as I am?’ asked Alice, 
guessing nothing of these thoughts. 

*T cannot teil,’’ said Owen, watching the white 


| you evidently would engage this son of a village 


| in such a position.” 





fiugers as they touched caressingly the bniliant 


pees. ‘‘ for she has not such flower as these within 
rer reach.’’ 

‘There are some beautiful ferns to be found at 
Tenby,’ said Alice, in quick fear, lest she had hurt | 
him. ‘‘ Papa and I have found some choice ones 
near there. Does she know, 1! wonder; because 
because your home is not far from Tenby, you once 
told me.”’ 

lhe girl’s voice grew unconsciously a little wist- 
ful as she spoke, remembering how seldom he had 
told her anything of his home, or of those whom she 
felt he loved so dearly; but just then her father 
called Owen into his study, and she was left to 
wonder. She had a misty impression, though she 
could not tell how gathered, that his mother did not 
like society, and that her daughter could not leave 
her; but she knew that Owen had never definitely 
told her even this. 

But Alice had forgotten this passing cloud before 
the long and cheerful dinner was over. The servants 
had left the room, when Owen, sitting next to Alice 
and listening happily to her bright voice, felt a sud- 
den chill creep in upon the scene. The words of one 
of the doctor's guests struck upon his quick, keen 
ear. 
‘‘Much as I want a tutor in my place before 
school next term, I could not engage Leslie because 
he cannot have been brought up a gentleman. His | 
father, I hear, was a village tradesman. But what 
looks particularly bad is that he does not tell me 
the fact himself. In many ways he would un- 
doubtedly suit the post. He is gentlemanly-look- 
ing, and he speaks well, besides having testimonials 
of the highest class. Still, there is that insuperable 
objection.” 

‘* Insuperable,”’ 
“T would not entertain the idea. 
think, Vaughan?” 

‘If,’ said Owen, taking a long time to peel an 
atom of walnut, and looking down upon it very in- 
tently—*' if his words and acts, as well as his ap- 
pearance, are those of a gentleman, I cannot see 
what difference is left for his birth to make. One 
can but look and act and speak as a gentleman, let 
one’s birth be the noblest in the land; and it we 
miss none of these things in each other, what need 
have we to question further?” 

* You speak warmly, Vaughan. 


muttered the doctor assenting. 
What do you 


In my place 


shopkeeper to help to educate noblemen and gen- 
tlemen’s sons.”’ 

‘We men do not often question each other on 
our birth and early life,’’ said Owen, ‘‘ and do not 
often volunteer to talk of it unquestioned. Then 
will it never be that we may judge men by what we 
find them—respect or despise them, not according 
to the rank they bear, but according to the part 
they act?” 

‘‘ Better in theory than in practice, Vaughan,” 
said Doctor Hope, lightly. ‘Still, my objection is 
the want of truthfulness at starting.” 

‘Many of our highest families,’’ said Alice, 
‘“*have been founded by one man who has risen 
from the people, and they are proud to trace back 
to such an one. Why, because we are his contem- 
poraries, should we scorn him for it?” 

‘*Suppose,’”’ said Owen, glancing rapidly into 
Alice’s face, while his heart beat gratefully for her 
words—‘' suppose, Doctor Hope, that one of your 
own masters had come to live among you, of lower 
birth even than this candidate you speak of, and 
had told younothing of his antecedents, feeling that 
if he were suitable for the post, that was all, and 
that if he were not, you would soon discover it; 
suppose you had liked him and associated freely 
with him, giving him a welcome always in your 
house, and had then discovered his history—should 
you blame him for his silence ?”’ 

‘*Blame him!’ shouted the doctor, hotly. “I 
should turn my back upon him promptly, I assure 
you, were he the finest scholar in England.”’ 

Slowly and dark the color rose in Owen’s face. 
‘That is the general opinion, I suppose,”’ he said ; 
and Alice was not the only one who noticed the 
tone of pain in his voice. 

‘*What should you do yourself, Mr. Vaughan?” 
asked Mrs. Hope, merrily. ‘‘Come, next to the 
doctor himself, you are the most likely to be placed 


“T think,’”’ said Owen, quietly, ‘that I should 
merely care what the man himself might be. It 
would signify as little to me what his father had 
been as what his son would be years and years 
afterwards.” 

‘‘Wait until some one imposes upon you,’’ re- 
turned the doctor; ‘‘he would not like it, would 
he, Alice?’ he added, laughing up at her as she 
rose to follow her mother. 

Eagerly Owen waited for her answer. 

‘*] do not think a really lowborn man could suc- 
ceed in such an imposture, papa,’’ she carelessly 
said, ‘‘ even if he tried.”’ 

The Christmas mirth had all died out of Owen’s 
eyes when he joined Alice again, and her shy, kind 
words could not bring it back; neither did their 
memory bring a tender smile to his lips when he re- 
called them afterwards. 

Well and bravely had Owen kept his resolution ; 
while Alice, from the sombre rooms of the old 
schoolhouse, listened in vain for the familiar step 
upon the pavement, waited in vain for the old clasp 
of the slight firm fingers, hungered in vain for the 
old pleasure his coming ever gave. Andhe? He 
performed his old tasks just as he had performed 
them always. 

As the Spring came on she drooped and pined so 
sadly that they said she needed the sea-air, and they 
begged her to accept the invitation of an old school- 
friend who had lately married, and gone from her 
home in Scotland to stay with her husband’s rela- 
tions on the Welsh coast. 

“It is to Llanvriar 1 am going, Mr. Vanghan,”’ 
said Alice, a little wearily, as she told Owen of her 
approaching departure, while he stood steadily 
before her looking into her place. ‘‘ Papa says he 
thinks I shall be close to your home. May | take 
anything for you? Is there anything I can do?” 

No, there was nothing, he told her, speaking with 
cold, tight lips, while his heart grew hot and wild 
with rebellion as he thought how, if his home had 
been diflerent, Alice would have brightened it now 
for his sake. And so they parted with a simple 
hand-shake. 

While Alice was at Llanvriar there was a concert 
given by the patrons of the Ferrybank school. One 
of the singers, a pretty, grave-looking girl, of about 
twenty, struck Alice particularly. 

‘It almost seems to me as if I had seen her be- 
fore,’’ she said to Mr. Gwynne, her host ; ‘and yet 
I know I have not. I have not seen any one very | 
hike her; and yet something in her eyes, I think, | 
seems familiar to me. Who is she ?”’ | 

‘‘She is supposed to be rather a peculiar girl,”’ 
was the answer ; ‘‘ yet no one knows why, unless to 
be good and helpful to one’s mother is peculiar. 
Perhaps they think so in Ferrybank, for it isn’t a | 
very common failing there. She has a brother, 
though, who is peculiar really; a specimen of that 
rare wild plant genius, a specimen no one would 
expect to find drifted into a wretched fisher cabin 
on our shore. He is one of my uncle’s proléges. I 
wish Sir Bulkley were, at home now, so that you 
might ask about him. My wucle is so proud to re- | 
hearse his career. I believe he is doing excel- | 





lently now in England, and I suppose he deserves 
it, for he studied like any old don you like to men 
tion, Miss Hope.”’ 

“Did he?’ asked Alice, but little interested. 
‘* Please to tell me what is this girl's name.” 

‘*Duddgha Vaughan. Her mother is a washer- 
woman, and lives in one of those desolate cabins in 
the very midst of the fish odors; a lasting disgrace, 
| think—though I dare not say so to Sir Bulkley 
to the son, who lives in abundance himself, and 
leaves his mother and sister to earn their own liveli- 
hood in such a hole. You can see the cottage from 
our window. I will show it you; such a poor place 
it is.”’ 

‘** What?’ 

The words came from Alice in a whisper, and see- 
ing she was anxious to hear, Mr. Gwynne told her his 
version of Owen’s story ; while the words crept into 
her icy heart, and the music to which she had come 


| to listen died unheard. 


That Owenshould have been her truest friend for 
all two years—her nearest and first friend, she re- 
peated to herself, the flush of anger and mortifica- 
tion rushing into her face at the thought—only to 
give her this pain at last! 

‘‘T think I will go over just once and see his 
mother,’’ she said to herself over and over again 
during her stay at Llanvnar; but a strange new feel- 


| ing of shame, which she blushed to recognize, pre- 


vented her. 

Alice had been back at home a week or more, 
when Owen Vaughan came voluntarily once more 
to the schoolhouse. Doctor and Mrs. Hope were 
both out, and Alice sat alone. ‘The familiar step, 
for which she had so often listened, was close be- 
hind her now; yet she never turned. How could 
she turn while that light—half of anger, but half of 
yassionate affection—burned in her eyes? He sat 

eside her, grave and gentle as of old, but there 
was a new tone in his voice when he told her 
the story of his life, and a new longing in his face 
when he told her how he loved her. Ina few simple 
words he told her; but these words she saw were 
uttered from his heart; and their truth and earnest- 
ness were like the truth and earnestness of prayer. 

“‘T have determined many times that I would 
never utter these words to you, Alice,’’ he said. 
‘‘T have struggled long and hard against tempta 
tion, but it has mastered me at last. Before you 
went away, looking so frail, I almost broke my 
resolution. But when you came back, still looking 
weak andill, and when I found you cold and strange 
to me, I said: ‘I will listen to nothing but my 
own heart. I will tell her the story of my early life, 
and then how fervently I have loved her and must 
love her always. I will tell her both these things, 
and leave my fate in her hands.’ Alice, Tread my 
answer in your face. You disdain this love of mine. 
You send me from you, and it will be hard to trust 
or hope in any one again. Wait: do not say it yet. 
I thought I had prepared myself, but the darkness 
falls so suddenly.” 

But Alice did say it. She told him she disdained 
the love he offered; and told him so in cold and 
scornful words which were to come back to her 
afterwards with the crushing weight with which they 
fell upon his heart. And he watched the young 
fresh lips from which the cruel words were falling, 
as if he were struggling to awake from some deso- 
late dream. 

‘You tell me this story of your childhood, Mr. 
Vaughan,” she ended, with chilling slowness, ‘‘ be- 
cause you rightly guess that I heard it before | 
returned. It is unnecessary to tell it to me at all, 
now, as it is unnecessary to tell me of the imagined 
love that was built up on deceit.”’ 

The shadows darkening his eyes as he turned 
them slowly from hers frightened her, and she 
dared not glance at him as he sat in that deathly 
silence, his chest heaving with violent emotion. 

“‘If you were capable of such love as you speak 
of,”’ she went on with cutting emphasis in his long 
silence, ‘‘ would your own mother and sister be 
toiling in poverty, while you are living among us as 
a gentleman ?”’ 

‘* Hush !’’ he said slowly, as he rose, with a sup- 
pressed passion in his steadfast eyes. ‘‘ You have 
said enough to kill my hope; more than you will 
care to recall in the years to come. Only in rare 
sweet moments have I ever dreamed that you would 
on, my love when you knew all, whatever you 
may have been to me before; but | never dreamed 
that from your lips could come such words of cruel 
contempt. I will say nothing of their truth or false- 
hood. It is enough for me that you can believe 
them.”’ 

The Spring sunshine still streamed through the 
old window, but it touched the white brave face no 
longer. The slow step died below upon the pave- 
ment, and as each echo fell heavily upon Alice’s 
heart she longed to cry aloud. 

“If I had been prepared,’’ she sighed wearily, 
‘or if l had really been what he has thought me, I 
should have—have said it differently.” 

‘*T think, mother,”’ she whispered that evening, 
when her mother wondered at her wan face, ‘it 
would do me good to go back to Lianvriar for a 
little time. I promised to do so if I could. Will 
you let me go at once ?” 

So the next morning Alice went. - 

A little of the old color had come back to Alice’s 
cheek, and a little of the old lightness to her step, 
before she had been many days at Llanvriar. But 
she knew it was not the sea-air only which had 
brought them back. Sir Bulkley Gwynne was at 
home now, and on the very first evening of her 
arrival she had heard Owen’s story trom him. 
Thinking over his story as the generous old Squire 
had told it, Alice felt a great change had come over 
all her thoughts of Owen. 

“When I g° home again,’’ she mused in silent 
happiness, ‘1 shall see him and speak to him once 
more. And then, perhaps—’’ The words died 
here ; but it was plain that Alice, though rahe bad 
longed to come, was looking forward already to 
this going home. And-more than ever she stood 
beside the window overlooking Ferrybank, and 
gazed with anxious loving eyes on Owen's home. 

“It strikes me, Miss Hope,” remarked Mr. 
Gwynne, coming up to her at this window one day. 
‘that you are not to leave Llanvriar without seeing 
astorm atsea. You say you have never scev one 
in your life.”’ 

**Never!’’ answered Alice, shuddering uucon- 
sciously. 

‘Well, I think my uncle’s prognostic of this even- 
ing is likely to be verified; he always dreads this 
southwest wind. Iam going across to Ferry}auk 
to see how things are looking, for the gale increases 
fast, and threatens to be violent.” 

‘*Ts there a lifeboat on the coast?” asked Alice, 
late that night, when she and Mrs. Gwynne sat list 
ening to the wind as it rumbled through the trees. 
and moaned of its own dark deeds upon the sea. 

‘Yes; it was one of Sir Bulkley’s generous g:!t 
to Ferrybank; and many a life has been save?! 
already. We have one of the abiest crews | 
Britain, so we always say, ready to go out at « 
minute's notice. Don’t look so frightened. dear 
Shall we go to bed?” 

“Oh, no!’ pleaded ‘Alice; let us wait for i 
Gwynne. It is too terrible a night for sleep «1 
rest."’ 

Down upon the shore at l'errybank a breathless, 
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eager crowd had gathered, leaning hard against the 
wind, and blinded by the spray which dashed in 
showers to the wild shore. Gazing—gazing out 
into the darkness which hid the hungry sea, they 
waited while the wide doors of the lifeboat-house 
were unlocked and the great boat wheeled down to 
brave the storm. 
Bulkley Gwynne’s voice rose clear and sharp, as, 
watching the brave crew take down their life-belts, 
he counted them rapidly. 

One is missing—Hughes! Where is Hughes ?”’ 

No one had seen Hughes, but half a hundred 
voices called his name now. 

His place must be supplied,” the Squire shouted, 
sharply and distinctly. ‘* We dare not delay one 
\ young man, who had been active and prompt 
in his help, came into the light of the lamp which 
Sir Bulkley held. ‘ lam ready, Sir Bulkley ; let me 
go. You know that an oar is no new toy to me. If 
you refuse me I shall take out my father’s beat. 
Listen! Could I stay upon the shore here while the 
drowning plead for help? In the rocket’s light I 
saw the lifeboat from the brig put out, and | know 
it could not pull through such a sea as this. Let me 
go, Sir Bulkley !”” 

As he spoke, the baronet raised the lamp, which 
he was placing in the boat, and saw in his face the 
steady bravery which was so plain in his low quick 
tones. 

‘Vaughan! I did not know you were here. I 
trust you in this, as I have trusted you before. Go, 
if you think it well.” 

**Thank God!" said Owen softly, as the Squire 
wrung his hand. 

Amid the cries and the tears of the excited crowd, 
the strong, swift boat put out upon the dangerous 
surf, and all eyes followed its light as it rose and 
fell upon the waves, and slowly neared that other 
faint white light which glowed on the masthead of 
the struggling vessel. 

Only tive miles from shore the brig would be, and 
now and then distinctly seen in the sudden blazing 
of the rockets ; yet how the lights reeled and tossed 
and would not meet! 

‘*Sir Bulkley, I’ve been ill for weeks, sir *’—the 
one member of the crew who had been absent when 
the lifeboat started, came panting breathlessly 
upon the scene—‘ but I saw the rockets, and I 
couldn’t lie upon my bed and leave my place here 
empty.” 

“ rhe boat is out on its duty, Hughes,’’ the 
baronet answered, a little sternness in his voice, 
though he marked pityingly the man’s poeet 
breathing, ‘Your place is filled by one who will 
do his duty even to death.”’ 

* [tshouldn’t have been Owen Vaughan, though,” 
said Hughes, when the bystanders had told him of 
the launch, ‘‘ His arms haven’t been in lately for 
that sort of work, and they say that, two or three 
years ago, he was forbidden to use an oar. What 
could induce him to go when he knew that? Ah, 
there ! see how she rides that heavy sea—God bless 
her!” 

Ihe waves sobbed gently and softly, tired of the 
passionate unrest of their long night; and, gazing 
upon them with wide and tearless eyes, as if their 
mellow plash bewildered her, Alice stood again at 
that window from which she could see Owen’s cot- 
tage home. 

It was quite late in the morning when Mr. Gwynne 
returned to tell of the scene upon the seashore last 
night. 

* After all, I’m thankful to tell you only one acci- 
dent occurred,’ he said, wondering at the depth 
and sadness of Alice’s sympathy, ‘ but it was a 
painful one indeed. That young Vaughan, of whont 
my uncle told you so much, Miss Hope, happened 
to be at his mother’s cottage—came only yesterday 
or the day before—and he volunteered to take one 
place in the lifeboat, begged for it, indeed. Splen- 
didly he handled his oar, so all the crew say, and 
was ulitiring in all he could do for the rescued. 
Strong and brave and ready, they said, and if you 
knew them you would understand what that means. 
Whether it was only that he worked too hard, or 
whether he hurt himself in some way, it is not 
known, but when he tried to land he fell upon the 
beach. I helped to carry the poor fellow into his 
mother’s cottage, and I shall not soon forget her 
face as it met his. The doctors talk of a of 
the heart, and they say he must have known that 
such a task as he undertook last night would prob- 
ably kill him. He had been warned in Germany, it 
seems. I’m glad to say they have not told the 
mother this, for they had betore told her how he 
entreated my uncle to send him; and how could she 
reconcile the two facts ?”’ 

Every word entered deeply into Alice’s sore 
heart, and when all had been told one thought and 
longing held her. Alone and unobserved she slipped 
away and hurried to the river. ‘The old ferryman 
was busy enough this morning ; the boat had been 
ceaselessly plying its way to and fro since daybreak. 
Eagerly Alice listened to the voices around her as 
she was pulled across, for all were talking of the 
storm, and all spoke Owen’s name. 

When she reached the opposite shore, she walked 
on rapidly among the spars of the lost vessel and 
over the dismal line of drifted sea-weed, to that cot- 
tage on the beach, in which she knew that Owen 
lay. For a moment she felt she must be mistaken, 
because no crowd had gathered here, but one 
glance around showed her a group of people whis- 
pering together at a short distance, and uncon- 
sciously thanking them in her heart for the silent 
respect thus shown, she knocked softly at the half- 
closed door. 

‘‘T am an old friend of Mr. Vaughan’s,”’ said Alice, 
very softly, as she looked appealingly into the face 
of Owen's sister. ‘* May I see him?” 

Duddgha’s eyes, swollen and tired with weeping, 
fixed themselves for a moment wonderingly upon 
the lady who said this; a lady with a beautitul pale 
face and eyes as tired as her own, quietly and simply 
dressed, yet elegant as few visitors at the gloomy 
cottage had ever looked to the girl before. With- 
out answering, she led Alice into the kitchen, and 
then stood in hesitation beside the window, where a 
bungh of primroses and wild white violets drooped 
as if the felt the sorrow of the house. 

‘“My brother is very, very ill,’’ she whispered ; 
every word uttered in keenest pain. ‘‘ Do you think 
you had beter see him?” 

“Yes, oh, yes, if I may,’’ replied Alice, her voice 
most earnest and entreating. 

Without another word Duddgha walked on noise- 
lessly to an inner room; gently drew her weeping 
mother from the bedside, and stood aside for Alice 
to ey in. 

The end was very, very near. 
even in her first yearning gaze. 

‘‘Owen!”’ she cried. But she could say no other 
word, and only fell upon her knees beside the bed, 
and looked at him with all her heart surging in her 
eyes. 

‘* Alice, once more together,” he whispered; and 
the look. upon his face was one of perfect peace, no 
agony and no regret. ‘‘ Together at the end. 
distance that lay between us, dear, is all traveied 
now.” 

Kneeling there in the presence of the great Lev- 
eler, and looking back upon her life and his, Alice 
felt how alight had been this distance of which he 


Alice saw that, 
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| 
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Amid all the mightier sounds Sir | 
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spoke, yet how impossible to pass it now. The 
barrier which had stood between them when she | 
felt herself above him had been raised by her own | 


} 
| hand, she owned, with a sobbing pain at her heart. | 


Now, with that wonderful glory on lis face, he 
stood immeasurably above her, and this barrier was | 
from the hand of God. 

And still she could not speak to him one word ; 
only her eyes, so full of love and pain and penitence, 
told all. 

His two kind friends were with him at the end. | 
Old Doctor Hope, who had only the day before re- 
ceived the short sad letter in which Owen told his 
story and resigned his appointment in the grammar | 
school, was in time to tell him, with dim eyes, how 
he had come himself on purpose to tempt him back 
to the place he had filled so well; and Sir Bulkley 
Gwynne was there too, walking quietly in the outer 
room, and muttering that the sunshine on the water | 


| dazzled him. 








| ordinarily required for them to reach Easton, Pa., 


The eyes upon the pillow, bright with unutterable 
happiness, read the yearning love upon those faces 
gathered in the silent room, and read itin that high- 
est light which made all clear. 

Soitly, through the open doorway, came the 
soothing murmur of the sea. Away in the wide 
blue above the open windows a lark’s song faltered | 


towards the unreached heaven. The only shadow | 
on the bright Spring noon was the hushed shadow j 
of the outspread wings. 
WRECK OF THE FRENCH STEAMER | 


‘“SEUROPE.,’’ | 

T's escape of the passengers from the ill-fated 

Europe, of the Ville du Havre line, during the 

recent storm in the Atlantic, was unusually fortun- 

ate, and Captain Thomas, commander of the Greece, 

who rescued them, deserves the hearty praise he 
has received. 

The Europe left Havre on Thursday afternoon, 
March 26th. In passing the bar a slight jar was 
felt, and some of the passengers remembered that 
an anchor of a merchant vessel had been lost there 
some time before. It is thought thatan injury came 
from grazing the fluke of this anchor and caused 
the final loss of the vessel. She was originally a 
side-whee!er, and made her first trip in May, 186°, 
under Captain Lemairie, who commanded her on 
this last voyage. In 1572 she was lengthened to | 
410 feet, and altered to a propeller. Her 2,000 tons 
of freight, said to be valued at $2,000,000, included 
8,000 baskets of wine. At Brest the steamer stopped 
a few hours, and then steamed into the Atlantic. 
On Sunday water was discovered in the engine 
compartment under the machinery, and a storm | 
was coming on. By ‘Tuesday the leak became 
serious, and the pumps were worked constantly. 
Meanwhile the storm increased, and on Wednes- 
day the vessel was rolling frightfully. She was then 
891 miles from Brest. Few passengers slept during 
Wednesday night, for the storm raged with terri- 
ble fury. It abated, however, after daylight. To- 
wards noon a steamer was sighted, westward 
bound. It was the (Greece, of the National line. 
A few hours later the passengers of the Lurope 
were startled by the boom of a gun, and then, for the 
first time, they learned from the reticent officers that 
the vessel was filling with water. The Greece soon 
came within hailing distance, and after a few words 
of explanation, a-transfer of passengers was ordered. 
Strange to say, little confusion followed, and in two 
hours and a half the 372 persons were put on board 
the Greece without the loss of a single life. Several 
of the boats were smashed, and a few of the passen- 
gers had their clothes wet by the spray; but many 
did not even get their feet damp. The purser left 
in such haste that the ship’s manifest was over- 
looked, and when the vessel’s papers were tossed 
into a boat the larger part of them fell overboard. 
Hundreds of dollars were offered for certain hand- 
bags in the staterooms, but no one would take the 
risk of getting them. The next day a salvage crew 
took possession of the Europe, expecting to sail her 
to New York. The French officers say that none of 
their men were allowed to return to the ship, while 
the English affirm that the Frenchmen utterly re- 
fused to go back, or to make any efforts to save 
their vessel, which the Grecians say could have 
been done had the furnaces been kept fired up and 
the pumps working. 

An effort was made to tow the Europe into posi- 
tion for sailing, but a heavy sea threw the vessels 
together, and the Greece had a hole cut in her stern 
above water-line, which came near sinking her with 
the 1,100 passengers on board. She finally steamed 
for New York, and reached this port Wednesday, 
April 13th. The day after she left, the salvage crew 
found that the French steamer was bound to go to 
the bottom, and, signaling the Egypt, a companion 
of the Greece, they were taken off. Our illustra: 
tions represent scenes on board the Hurope when 
the leak was discovered, and the (*reece’s arrival | 
in New York Harbor. 


LUMBERING ON THE SUSQUEHANNA. 
UMBERING on the Susquehanna and other 

Jj streams that flow through mountainous regions 
is far more perilous than driving logs to market on 
a sluggish Western river. Many of the raftsmen of 
the streams tributary to the Mississippi and Ohio | 
Rivers construct their rafts of logs, build cabins on | 
them, and steer them to the mills with little more | 
trouble than if they were running flatboats. We 
give an illustration this week of scenes on the Up- 
per Susquehanna, where the water runs very sonidie 
in places, making it uncertain for rafts not managed | 
by the most experienced navigators. The sketches | 
were taken at a point on the river near Basket 
Station, on the Erie Railway, 150 miles from New | 
York, between Port Jervis and Binghamton. In 
one place the men are riding the rapids, and near 
by the logs are shooting down a precipitous slide 
preparatory to being made into rafts. The time 





is from three to four days. 


DISABLED PACIFIC MAIL 
“COLIMA ”’ 
LyING OFF CERRAS ISLAND, CAL. 


M* JOSEPH BELL, who wasa passenger on the 
1 Pacitic Mail Steamer Colima, recently dis- 
abled off Cerras Island, on the coast of Lower 
California, sends us a special account of the disaster, 
and a sketch, which we give, showing the vessel at 
anchor; also, one of her boats about starting to 
San Diego for relief. 

The steamer was on her way from Panama to | 
San Francisco. While steaming slowly past the 
island, on Sunday afternoon, March Lith, a strong 


STEAMER 


| northwest wind struck her, and a tremulous jar was 


The | 


felt through the ship, when it was discovered that 
the screw had only one blade, which was scarcely 
able to move the vessel. The sails were unfurled, 
but she was still unmanageable. Boats were then 
sent out, and in the course of an hour anchor 
was cast under the lee of the island. Had it not 
heen for the remaming blade of the screw, the 
vessel could nct even have reached anchor, and she 


| their buttonholes, and the ladies carried bouquets of the 


would have inevitably drifted on to the rocks and | 
gone to pieces. 

Cerras Island is about 30 miles long and 20 miles | 
broad, minus vegetation and every species of life. 
For two or three days Mr. Bell says that no efforts 
were made to send out boats to look for passing 
ships, and although an officer proposed to mana boat 
and go to San Diego for help, his good intentions were 
declined. The vessel was disabled on Sunday, but 
even a lookout was not placed at the masthead until 
Tuesday forenoon, when it was at last decided to 
send a boat to San Diego, 290 miles distant, com- 
manded by another officer than the first volunteer. 
On Friday a second boat went to intercept the 
steamer Arizona, which it succeeded in doing on 
Monday. The first boat was nine days in making 
200 miles, and the crew were half starved, The sea 
broke over them so often that sleep was almost im- 
possible. They were finally picked up by the Von- 
tana, of the Colorado line, near the mainland, 90 
miles below San Diego. She at once went to re- 
lieve the disabled ship, but on arriving found her in 
tow of the Arizona. Provisions were given them, 
and the vessels went on their way rejoicing. 


FREDERICK COOMBS. 

NOR many years an eccentric individual wearing 

" knee-breeches, a buckskin coat and three-cor- 
nered hat has been seen around New York fre- 
quently, selling his photographs, and carrying a 
portfolio of papers and pictures. His resemblance 
to Benjamin Franklin in his best days, was striking. 
He was an active, cheerful man, correct in his 
habits, strictly temperate, and a regular attendant 
at church, but a member of no denomination. He 
claimed to be the inventor of the camera obscura, 
the telegraph and a steam-wagon. About two 
weeks ago the old man died at his room in Franklin 
Street, aged seventy-one years. To some he said 
he had a wife and child in the West, to others he 


; accused his relatives of robbing him of his property. 


It was supposed that he died wealthy, but besides 
a carpet-bag, a tin hat-box and his portfolio, nothing 
was found at h's lodgings. We give a portrait of this 
singular character. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
NAPOLEON IV., PRINCE IMPERIAL, 

Our portrait of the Prince Imperial of France, only 
son of the late Emperor Napoleon III., shows him to be 
a good-looking young man, with a face of some charac 
ter, and a manly bearing. He attained his majority on 
Monday, March 16th, and thus becomes, in the eyes of his 
supporters, Napoicon IV. On the Continent, especially 
in France, where the name of Napoleon is yet a tower of 
strength, the young Napoleon has suddenly assumed a 
new importance, and his claims are looked upon as a 

serious menace to the Republic. 


MAJOR-GENERAL SIR GARNET WOLSELEY. 


Sir Garnet Wolseley, the hero of the Ashantee War, 
was born near Dublin, on June 4th, 1833. He belongs 
to the Wolseley family, of Woiseley Hall, Staffordshire, 
England. He entered the army in March, 1852, and 
served in both the Crimean and Burmese Wars. He was 
severely wounded in the former war, and gained a cap- 
taincy. He was in the Indian Mutiny War, and behaved 
well at Lucknow In 1860 he was in the Chinese War, 
and in 1865 gained the full rank of colonel. As Quarter- 
master-general, Sir’Garnet commanded the Red River 
Expedition, in Canada, in 1870. Since then he had no 
chance to distinguish himself until the Ashantee War. 

CAPTAIN REGINALD SARTORIUS. 

One of the heroes of the Ashantee War is Captain 
Reginald. Sartorius, of the Bengal Cavalry, whose por 
trait we give. He particularly distinguished himself by 
making a perilous march through fifty miles of the bush, 
from Captain Glover to General Wolseley, with only 
twenty hussars. He performed many gallant feats in 
India, as a cadet of the 13th Infantry, when only seven- 
teen years old, and for these and similar acts of bravery 
was promoted, He is a very dashing officer, and is 
much liked and admired. 

THE CHISELHURST RECEPTION, 

On Monday, March 16th, a grand reception took place at 
Chiselhurst, England, the home of the French Imperial 
exiles, on the occasion of the young Prince attaining his 
majority. Fully 6,000 persons, of both sexes and all 
conditions and stations of life, from Senators to peasants, 
attended the levee in the ground pavilion in the yard at 
Camden House. The men wore Napoleonic emblems in 


same flower. The Duc of Padoa read an address to the 
Prince, representing the sense of the delegation, to which 
the young Prince responded with much feeling and in a 
manly voice. He was frequently interrupted by ap- 
plause. The various depulations were received, and the 
party dispersed after a luncheon. This Bonapartist de- 
monstration has assumed political importance in Europe. 

RETURN OF MAJOR-GENERAL WOLSELEY. 

On the evening of the 19th of March the steamer 
Manitoban brought Major-General Sir Garnet Joseph 
Wolseley to Portsmouth, where he disembarked at eight 
o’clock the next morning. The Manitoban brought, 
besides Sir Garnet and his staff, some royal engineers 
and forty invalids. The was boarded on its 
arrival by prominent officials and offleers, between whom 
and Sir Garnet the usual formalities and civilities were 
exchanged on deck, as seen in our picture. 


vessel 


A Paris Soup Howse. 


Distress and actual suffering have been so keen and so 
widespread in Paris this Winter that more than the 
ordinary methods of charity were deemed necessary to 
relieve the poor and needy. A number of influential | 
ladies and gentlemen, with the wife of the President at 
their head, have put forth special efforts. Forty soup 
kitchens have been established, and they distribute 
100,000 rations a day, each ration costing half a cent. 
Our engraving represents a scene of daily occurrence at 
one of these soup-houses, 

THE UNIVERSITY: RACE. 

The annual contest at the oars between Oxford and 
Cambridge took place’ this year, over the same course, 
amid the usual scenes of excitement, and was witnessed 
by the same laughing, cheering, betting crowds which 
year after year line the entire course of the Thames from 
Putney to Mortlake. The dark-blues, Oxford, lost the 
race, being in bad form, and not having practiced enough. 
The illustration gives the scene at the customary weigh- 
ing of the men who are to wield the oar. The Cambridge 
crew outweighed the Oxford by about three pounds to | 
the man, and pulled a quicker stroke—thirty-eight to | 
the minute, to Oxford's thirty-six. 

RETURN FROM ASHANTEE. 

Early on the morning of the 19th ult., the troopship 
Tamar entered the harbor of Portsmouth, England, | 
bringing home from the Ashantee War the first install- 
ment of troops, numbering about 500, composed of the 
23d KRegiment—the well-known Welsh Fusiliers—and 
some of the Royal Artillery and Royal Marine Artillery, 
For a whole week Portsmouth had been in a state of 
preparation and expectation, and she gave the troops a 
right royal welcome Our engraving represents the 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
DomESsTIC. 


It is estimated that 130,000,000 fect of lumber were 
put into the Mississippi and Rum Rivers this year against 
200,000,000 last year The maple sugar yield in New 
Hampshire this year is unusually large... .The Seniors 
of Amherst College will abolish Class Day... .Three tons 
of baseball bats have been shipped by a single Vermont 
manufacturer to the Boston market this Winter The 
largest steamship on the Lakes is building at Marine 
City She will measure 2,200 tons, with a carrying 
capacity of about the same amount, with a draft of only 
14 feet, and when light wiil only draw 6 feet of water on 
an even keel A cold snap in Jay Cooke's banana 
belt last Winter destroyed about twelve hundred head of 
catlle near Snake River, Idaho Shad on the Sf. John 

iver, Florida, are one dollar per barrel, Farmers are 
buying them for manure The New York canals wiil 
about the Ist of May The quicksilver 
excitement at Pine Fiat, Cal., continues unabated. 
Some of the claims are actively worked and are yielding 
well The rag-carpet weavers in Philadelphia have 
struck for higher wages, but the manufacturers do not 
accede to their demands Pennsylvania has 19,000 
public school teachers....The latest accounts from the 
Yellowstone prove that gold is being mined there. The 
original discoverer says that he sank shafts in two 
guiches and on one bar, and from eleven buckets of dirt 
got $6.60 of coarse gold .In 1812 a paper of pins cost 
1....The lowa Legislature has enacted a law against 
baggage-smashers. The penalty for recklessly injuring 
baggage is a fine of not less than fifty dollars... .The 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company propose to reduce their 
force of brakemen, having provided nearly all trains with 
air-brakes....A Reformed Ep: copal Church has been 
organized at the Falls of Schuy.kill, Pa....A settlement 
has been made between Jay Cooke & Co. and the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Nearly $100,000 has been embezzled 
from the Bank gf Brighton, Mass....The Samana Bay 
Company's lease has been abrogated by the Provisional 
| Government of Santo Domingo The efforts of the 
United States Commissioners to settle the trouble with 
Red Cloud and Spotted Tail have proved fruitless. - 
Mills, lumber, and other property, worth $500,000, were 
burned at Williamsport, Pa....There are 800,000 in 
surance policy-holders in this country....The 286 
furnaces in blast throughout the country produce 85,482 
tons a week Pennsylvania has 1,176 less producing 
oil-wells this year than last.....A tornado in Nashville, 
Tenn., unroofed several buildings and did much other 
damage....The testimony in the Sanborn case was 
closed,...A serious flood was the result of the recent 
rains in Tennessee....Brooks, the man who took pos 
session of the State House at Little Rock, Ark., was 
really elected on the Liberal ticket during the Greeley 
campaign 


be opened 








FOREIGN, 

A sHower of hailstones fell on St. Gothard recently. 
They were extremely salt, and supposed to have been 
blown from the steppes of Africa....The Austrian Gov- 
ernment is at last employing women in various branches 
of the Post Office at Vienna and vicinity... .An Interna- 
tional Pharmaceutical Congress will be held at St. Pe- 
tersburg in August, 1874....The Saturday Review says 
that the danger attending railroad traveling in England 
is seriously diminishing the traffic The Newfound- 
land Government has offered a bounty of two dollars a 
ton to encourage ship-building....A species of coal, of 
perfectly white color, has been found in Australia... . 
The bayonet, which since 1735 has been uninterruptedly 
used in the Prussian and afterwards in the German 
army, is to be abandoned -An English lady is going 
to expend £25,000 on an aqueduct to supply Jerusalem 
with water....Forty-seven convent libraries, containing 
606,016 volumes, have been appropriated by the Italian 
Government, under the conditions of the Keligious Cor- 
porations Act....Paris has 1,851,792 inhabitants... . 
The Provisional Government in Comayagua, under the 
Presidency of Don Poncram Leiva, continues in exist- 
ence....The Dutch cod fishery is unusually productive 
this year. The boats return loaded. Some of the fish 
have weighed sixty pounds. ...A rumor has been in cir 
culation for some time in Toronto that at the expiration 
of Lord Dufferin’s term of office as Governor-General of 
Canada the Duke of Edinburgh would be appointed to 
succeed him. The Globe says that to be governed four 
years by a royal duke is impracticable. ...Switzerland 
has 7,000 primary schools, containing 400,000 pupils. 

... Proposals for a settlement of the Carlist war, made 
by Marshal Serrano, have been rejected by the Carlists. 
....The King of Ashantee has signed the treaty with 
England, but has given no guarantee for its execution. 
....General Riguelme has assumed the duties of Se- 
gundo Cabo in Cuba....Great preparations were made 
for the reception of Livingstone’s remains in England. 
Stanley was one of the pall-bearers... General Jose dela 
Concha has arrived: at Havana, and entered upon the 
duties of his office as Governor-General of the Antilles, 

.Louis Riel has been expelled from the Canadian 
House of Commons. . . .Queen Victoria has recommended 
that a grant of £25,000 be made to Sir Garnet Wolse- 
ley....All the passengers of the French steamer 
UV Amérique, which sank on the French coast, were saved, 
but an officer was drowned. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC NEWS. 
Epowin Apams leaves for Europe in June. 
Dan Bryant is burlesquing ‘‘ Trovatore.”’ 


Miss MaGGik MITCHELL was at the Boston Theatre last 


} weck. 


JANAUSCHEK has appeared in a new play, «Was She 
to Blame” 

Tony Pastor's variety company have started on their 
annual tour. 


Signor Cawpanint had a benefit at the Academy of 
Music April 21st. 


Di Mcrska has drawn crowded houses in concert and 
opera in New York. 

CHAKLOTTE CusuMAN begins a series of dramatic read 
ings at the New York Academy of Music on April 22d. 


Mak. Brignow will 
Crown Diamonds 
Troupe. 


sing the principal réle in «The 
with the Kellogg English Opera 


Miss Brappoy hus written a new drama, “The Miss- 
ing Witness." It is in rehearsal at the Alexandra Thea- 
tre, Liverpool. 


Miss CLARA Lovisk KELLOGG is about buying a lot in 
Washington, and she proposes to build a house. and 
make her home there. 


Gimere and his Twenty.second Regiment band as- 
sisted in the Urso concerts recently held in Boston, and 
the audiences were large. , 

Mr. FECHTER appeared at the new Park Theatre in 
New York, under Mr. Stuart's management, in a new 
piece entitled ** Love’s Penance.” 

Mr. Levy, the cornet-player, lately performed solos in 
Russian costume at the Adelphi Theatre, London. The 
‘** Russian costume’? was intended as a compliment tu 
the Duchess of Edinburgh. 


Mr. Sormern has nade arrangements to travel through 
Australia. He plays at the California Theatre in June, 
and goes from there to Londov. In October, 1875, ee 





scene of the disembarkation of the troops. 


expects to return to New Yoru. 
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THE ‘ EUROPE” DISASTER.jSCENES AND INCIDENTS ON BOARD THE STEAMSHIP “GREECE” ON HER ARRIVAL IN NEW YORK HAREOR WITH 
PASSENGERS OF THE ‘ EUROPE.’’—Skercuep sy ovr Speciat Arrist.—See Pace 119. 
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“LA BELLE HELENE.” 


BY 
Epcar FAWCETT. 
SAT in my small loge, five francs’ worth, 
At the Vari¢tés, unkuown, ignored, 
And heard, in its mad Parisian mirth, 
How the thousand-throated audience roared 


With all its volatile, rompish glee, 
Do I often view that gay play yet, 
As when, a wave in the living sea, 
I stared at the stage through my good lorgnette. 


It was travesty under its wildest spell, 
It-was sad Melpomene, grand, serene, 
With her stately peplum tucked up well | 
To frolic in French, a la Columbine 


‘‘La Belle Heline,”” who has forgotten it, 

That mass of incongruous lights and shadese— 
That making a new French roof to sit 

On the Parthenon's haughty colonnades? 


That blending of most antipodal things— 
Old reverend Homer stretched on the rack 

Sublime Agamemnon, a king of kings, 
Keeping time to the tunes of Offenbach ! 


The mighty Achilles made to forget 
The prince and the demigod in a trice; 
And Calchas, the awful Soothsayer, set 
To playing at Goose with loaded dice! 
It was all so droll that my lips, I know, 
A lusty share to the laughter gave, 
But my mirth hid a mournful thought below, 
Like the darkness under a sparkling wave! 


I remembered those dead heroic days, 
The reckless sin of the Spartan wile, 

The black ships thronging the blue sea-ways, 
And ten wild, stubborn years of strife! 


I thought of how many solemn scenes 
In that old majestic story dwell 

Of slaughtered heroes and weeping quecns, 
Woeful appeal and wailed farewell! 


I saw Andromache strive to check 
The tears from a soul that sorrow racks, 
With one white arm about Hector’s neck 
And one round the babe Astyanax ! 


I saw at the fatal, fearful hour, 

Pale Ipl'genia wait to die ; 

r Helen stood on the Icawan tower 

\ud cursed her life with a bitter sigh! 


Cassandra, erying her people's doom, 

Disdained of those who should heed her most; 
Lovely Venelope at her loom, 

On the desolate Ithacensian coast! 


And saddest of all, in its pathos sweet, 

Old white-haired Priam, a suppiiant one, 
Low bent at the proud Pelides’ feet 

As he begged the corpse of his dearest son! 


So these and so other legends kept 
The feet of memory wandering slow 

Near the hearts that throbbed and the eyes that wept, 
Three thousand shadowy years ago! 


And I said to myself; Those tricks of song, 
Those cancan follies that half appall, 

Those odd buffooneries, witty and wrong, 
Are a sorry way to remember it all! 


And yet, T mused, it is surely best 

That the meanest weed on a grave should blow, 
Than that barren sods were above the rest 

Of the crumbling slumberer below! 


And here, on this busy and fickle earth 
It were wiser, doubtless, did one confess 
Even such sham memories more of worth 
Than a biank of utter forgetfulness ! 








THE CURSE OF CAERGWYN. 
By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘MARJORIE’S TRIALS,”’ 
‘‘Ivy’s PROBATION,’’ ETC., ETC. 

oe 

spoke, looked sadly at his younger son, 

David, who stood, with his elbow against 
the high mantelshelf, in his father’s study, and with 
his fair young face, clouded by a wistful shadow of 
unrest quite new to it, turned towards Sir Owen. 
** Well, it is natural enough,’’ said the father; 
‘* perhaps I should have thought of it sooner, and 
saved you the pain of bringing it before me.”’ 

David made a deprecatory sound. 

‘*] should have been more considerate,’’ Sir 
Owen persisted. 

Of late he had been waking up to a sense of short- 
coming towards his children and of failure in duty, 
which was very touching to those about him, the 
more so that it could not be honestly soothed. 

** You would like the Army for a profession?” Sir 
Owen went on. ‘* Ask Doctor Milsom to come up to 
me, and we will settle the matters in train.” 

His son wrung his hand, with thanks, and went 
to seek his old tutor. Sir Owen followed him with a 
yearning look. 

** It is all in the course of nature,” said he, aloud, 
when the door had closed upon David. ‘‘ The young 
birds cannot always stay in the nest; they are fain 
to try their wings as soon as they are feathered. 
Only it he could have waited a little longer—only a 
fittle !"” 

He pressed his hand upon his chest, and wrestled 
for a few minutes with a mortal agony of pain which 
had long since conveyed its message to hii — not an 
anwelcome message either, only that he clung with 
4 natural weakness to his children’s presence and 
support, even to the gate of the dark valley. 

** After all it may be best,” he dec:ded, conquer- 
ing the selfish pang—‘‘ best that the boy should 
aeet the sorrow amidst new scenes and with fresh 
aims and interest to blunt its first edge." 

Vyvyan hailed the announcement in a very differ- 
— David was roused at last—roused to a 
worthy ambition, instead of giving himself up to the 
useless idling at home which Vyvyan had so depre- 
cated. He met him with warm congratulations, and 
David smiled. 

** Yes, old fellow, you have pricked me up at last, 

ou see. I am not going to let you reap all the 

onors of the family. 

Only Lilias was in dismay when she heard the 
ar d goi 

“ David going—going quite away? He must not, 
should not oF at was this snbden fancy for a 
military life? He who was so peaceful in his tastes, 
#» eminently fitted for a country gentleman. and for 
Caergwyn. every inch of which he knew and loved! 
it was a misplaced ambition which took Yavid out 
@! the sphere to which he so properly belonged. 


CHAPTER IX. 


ND so, my son, you wish to go forth in your 
turn and see the world?”’ Sir Owen, as he 
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And what would Caergwyn be without him? It 
would be simply intolerable.”’ 

So Lilias, with pretty vehemence, declared—first 
to Vyvyan and then to David himself, steeling his 
already formed resolve by every word she uttered. 
‘The poor fellow began to long with a great longing 
for the stern pain of that final wrench of parting 
to live a haunted life of dread lest the tempting 
sweetness of Lilias’s regret should lure him away 
fron the hard duty before him —lest the response of 
his own heart to her objection should draw tim into 
the terrible sin of unfaithfulness to Vyvyan. 

No, that should never be! He threw himself with 
desperate energy of purpose into the plan which 
showed a way of escape, trampling on his own 
heart with a fierceness of self-vengeance and a 
contempt of pain worthy of his hero-ancestor, Sir 
Evan. He harassed Doctor Milsom with daily in- 
quiries and complaints of the slow course of post, 
and the apathy of Government officials, until the 
good doctor exclaimed at the fiery impatience of 
youth. and wondered, indulgently, at the restless- 
ness Which was so eager to escape from the ease 
and safety of that quiet country shelter to the storm 
and turmoil of the world, from which Doctor Milsom 
had so gladly fled. 

The good doctor had his own reasons for welcom- 
ing every hour of delay; he could not bear to give 
his old friend the pain of a parting which was 
spoken of between them as only too probably a 
final one in this world. Doctor Milsom would have 
urged David to delay his launch into life even for a 
few months longer, but that time was precious in 
the preparation for the profession which the young 
fellow had chosen, and those few months lost would 
shut him out altogether. So Doctor Milsom de- 
voutly recognized the will of Providence in the 
matter, and let things take their course. 

Of all the party, Mrs. D’Este was the only one 
who guessed somewhat of the truth, although not 
all, She marked the feverish unrest of David's de- 
meanor, the fitful bursts of gayety which had taken 
the place of his even joyous-heartedness, the half- 
avoidance which had begun to wound Lilias’s 
affectionate friendship. 

Mrs. D'Este was very tender to the young fellow ; 
and then he fled from her enervating sympathy as 
he had fled from Lilias’s urgent remonstrance, and 
for long days David's welcome voice and familiar 
footstep were missed at Little Caergwyn, and Lilias 
first wonderel, then grew indignant, and finally let 
drop a few tears at his unkind neglect. 

‘What have we done to David,’ asked she of 
Vyvyan, ** that he has forsaken us so? It is nedrly 
a week since we have seen him—he who has been 
used to walk in and out all the day long like a son 
of the house.” 

“He is ill, perhaps,” sa'd Mrs, D’Es‘e, who had 
her own private remorse to smother, an | who would 
have given much to find a way of making amends 
for what she told herself might be ascribed to her 
easy blindness. 

Vyvyan looked a little grave over his brother's 
failure alike in kindness and courtesy. 

‘He is entirely taken up with his new plans,” 
said he, “ riding twice a day to Pembroke for letters 
—he is too eager to wait for old Pengelly’s leisurely 
delivery of them. 1am glad to see him throw him- 
self so heartily into some real work—it is more 
than 1 had hoped from him at one time; but he 
could surely find time for his friends—friends he 
values so highly, too.”’ 

‘If David is to be like all the heartless world, 
taking up friendsh'p like a new toy, and throwing it 
down when the next distraction comes, then I shall 
never believe in any one again,” cried Lilias, hurt 
and wounded. 

Vyvyan carried Lilias’s reproach with his own to 
David, and David, driven to desperation, felt as if 
the struggle were too hard for him. He had been 
hurrying hither and thither, avoiding Little Caer- 
gwyn as the most fatal spot on earth to him; and 
now it was Vyvyan—Vyvyan, of all people on earth ! 
—who would force him back towards that perilous 
abyss of temptation, where one false step would be 
destruction. Would deliverance never come’ How 
long was he to endure—with Vyvyan, too, against 
him? 

Vyvyan brought him an invitation to a picnic at 
Durnford’s Crag, some three or four miles distant. 
It was Lady Durnford’s picnic, and she had sent her 
gracious comman(s to the two young Caergwyns to 
escort their fair neighbors to the meeting. It had all 
been planned at Little Caergwyn. Lilias would ride 
her favorite chestnut, with one of the young men as 
escort; the other should drive Mrs. D’Este’s low 
pony-phaeton, with Mrs. D’Este in it. 

It was to be a sociable, quiet little picnic, only 
themselves and Lady Durnford—a host in herself— 
and Gwen Willyams, and Harry and Clara Owen, 
and just two or three more, to make a convenient 
screen of ** outsiders.’’ For Lady Durntord’s picnic 
was simply an excuse to rele her favorite hobby. 
One of her social doctrines was that young people 
required opportunities, and that it was the impera- 
tive duty of their elders to furnish them. 

At present she had set her heart on making that 
match between her old favorite Harry Owen and 
Gwen Willyams, and, in a minor degree perhaps, 
but still with that full flow of kindly, good-natured 
interest which Lady Durnford gave to everything 
she took up with, she meant to forward that most 
promising arrangement between Mr. Vyvyan Caer- 
ev n and *‘ that charming Miss D’Este.’' Picnics, 

ady Durnford counted, were amongst the very 
cream of those opportunities for throwing young 
people together and ripening incipient attachments 
which Lady Durn‘ord had adopted into the duties 
of her life and station. 

The spot selected was lovely and romantic, and 
comprised all the important requirements—a water- 
fall, an echo, a well, the waters of which possessed 
some magical property favorable to love, and de- 
licious cool woods, where any pair of lovers might 
succeed in losing themselves with the most plausi- 
ble pretense of accident in the world. Lady Durn- 
ford always made her arrangements thoroughly 
well; there was no element of failure permitted in 
anything that she undertook. And Lady Durnford 
wus accustcmed to success. Perhaps that was why 
she was so popular a person in her neighborhood 
and circle. 

David, taken up to Little Caergwyn in Vyvyan's 
train, a1 unwilling captive, made one in the final 
discussion of a on the evening before the pic- 
nic. Mrs, D’Este and Lilias received the recreant 
knight back into favor with welcoming smiles and 
dangerous leniency. He was pale and silent, and 
Lilias felt sure that, although he would not confess 
it, illness had kept him away trom them for so long. 
She was willing and anxious to condone the past, 
and even a little self-reproachful that she had 
suffered herself to blame him, instead of sympathiz- 
ing with him earlier. 

** Who, then, is to be my charioteer ?”’ asked Mrs. 
D'Es‘e, when the time and place of starting had 
been settled. ‘‘I am sorry indeed to claim either 
of you—I am sure you would prefer riding—but, as 
you know, my establishment is limited, and Hunter 
is laid by. I should not like to trust myself to the 
young groom, and I am too timid to drive myself.” 
_. Both young men eagerly offered their services, 
the one with self-denying, the other with real zeal, 
and the frie:.dly contest la-ted for some minutes. 


| 
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ended at last in Vyvyan’s being appointed to the | she was bent, and forcing her back from the peril- 
i | ous edge, all trembling and panting from the des 
apart for the scarcely Jess honorable office of Lilias’s | perate contest. 


charge of the pony-carriage, and David’s being set 


cavalier. 

** Why, it is an age since we have ridden together, 
David!” said she, gayly. ‘It will be a delightful 
return to the pleasant old times.” 

A spasin of pain contracted David's brow. 
saw it, and felt convinced that she had discovered 
the cause of his depression. 

‘Tt is illness, mamma," said she to Mrs. D’Este, 
when the brothers had departed; ‘* you must really 
speak to Sir Owen, or Doctor Milsom. David could 
not be so unlike himself without a reason.”’ 

Mrs. D’Este, conscious of another possible reason, 
was not very cordial in her assent. 

I shall speak to Vyvyan myself,”’ said Lilias. 


Lilias | 


| David will not complain, and nobody guesses that | 
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he is suffering.”’ 

Next morning David came down early. 

**My horse is lamed,”’ said he; ‘* so, if you will 
have me ’’—to Mrs. D’Este—‘‘ I am to drive you to- 


| day instead of Vyvyan.”’ 


**Lamed!”’ cried Lilias, coming to his side. 
‘* How has it happened?’ 

**T hardly know,” answered David. 
mare got loose in the stall last night, and I thought 
that she might have kicked Moonshine; but the 
groom says he came limping into the stable yester- 
day, when I brought him home from Pembroke. 
He may have picked up a stone, but I did not notice 
it at the time.” 

Vyvyan rode up a little later. 

‘What is this about Moonshine’s accident?’ 
asked Lilias of him—she was a devoted horsewoman, 
and was greatly concerned at anything threatening 
David's beautiful roan, the companion of her own 
chestnut. 

‘* Old Morgan has his own explanation of the dis- 
aster,’’ said he, laughing. ‘“ ‘If young gentlemen 
will ’ammer, ‘ammery’ammer on the ’ard ‘igh road, 
and never turn off to a bit of soft turf, why, it stands 


| 


“ Vyvyan’s | 





to reason they'll knock their ‘orses’ feet off.’ 1 | 


believe the hard high road has been David's daily 
experience of late. Steady, steady !*’—this was to 


Lilias’s chestnut, which was brought out at that | 


moment, prancing, and champing her silver bit. 

‘* T ordered her an extra feed of corn, in considera- 
tion of her day's work, and I went down to see her 
take it,”’ said Lilias. 

‘Was that prudent ?”’ asked Vyvyan. 
has always spirit enough and to spare. 
she will hardly let you mount !”’ 

‘*Oh, | delight in her spirit! She will go like the 
wind presently. It is a glorious sensation—like 
going through the air on wings.” 

* Oh, Lilias, do not be so reckless—you make me 
tremble !’’ cried Mrs. D'Este. 

And Vyvyan, as he held Lilias’s rein, entreated 
her, in his low, earnest voice, to be cautious. 

‘** Indeed, she is hardly safe,”’ said he, as Beauty 
chafed impatiently. ‘* Ladies should ride quieter 
animals.” 


“ Beauty 
You see, 


‘ Jog-trot creatures, like Miss Griffiths’s old 
gray!" laughed Lilias. ‘“ Why, you would take 
halt the pleasure of life away from us!” 

“And a good deal of the danger,” 
Vyvyan. 

Lilias laughed at the word ‘* danger. 

*For you to teach me to be afraid,’ said she, 
reproachfully, ‘‘who are so fearless for yourself!” 

‘For myself, yes,’’ answered he, ** but for 
you— 

He checked himself suddenly. Lilias glanced up 
quickly, and then she gave Beauty her head. The 
chestnut’s feet scarcely seemed to touch the ground 


returned 


” 





as she flew over the carriageway at the side of the | 


turf. 

Mrs. D'Este looked anxiously after the jaunty hat 
and streaming habit. 

‘* Lilias is so reckless,’ said she. 

‘** Miss D’Este is a perfect horsewoman,’’ answered 
David, “ and—Vyvyan is with her.” 

Even as he spoke they could see Vyvyan over- 
taking and pulling up abreast of her, and then the 
two figures vanished in the distance, and Mrs. 
D'Este, dismissing her nervous fears, set herself to 
the task of bringing back the old friendly relations 
between herself and David. 

* ” * * 


* * 


Nobody ever knew exactly how it happened; 
the two people most concerned could never give 
any detailed account of it. Lilias admitted, in an 
incoherent sort of way which nobody understood, 
that she herself was startled, and that Beauty might 
have got an inadvertent touch of the whip—she 
could never bear the whip, and she was on her 
mettle already. As for Vyvyan, he absolutely re- 
fused all explanation, and his grave face repressed 
the curiosity of questioners. So the history of that 
day’s adventure began where Mrs. D’Este, emerg- 
ing from the long round of beaten road, met Lilias, 
with her head uncovered and her loosened hair 
streaming over her shoulders, borne along at a pace 
which showed too plainly how Beauty had shaken 
off all restraint, and taken matters under her own 
control. 

David's face was very white as he put the reins 
of Mrs. D’Este’s ponies into the hands of the young 
groom. 

‘* Drive on slowly,’’ said he, as he sprang swiftly 
to the ground. 

To the right was a deep belt of wood, and along 
its outskirts was carried the road on which Beauty’s 
headlong course was being run. Away where the 
road turned, hidden from sight by the trees, the 
broad moorland ended abruptly in a steep precipi- 
tous line of cliff, washed by the foaming sea. If the 
chestnut, in her blind madness 

David dashed into the wood at tlie thought. He 
knew every path and turning; he tore his way 
through briers and underwood; and, as he made 
for the one point which gave a hope—a forlorn 
hope—of rescue, he heard the light quick thud of a 
horse’s hoofs, and at the same moment the distant 
thunder of the breaking sea. Would he be in time? 








CHAPTER X. 


Dm emerged from the wood straight in Lilias's 
path, and threw up his torn, bleeding hands to 
turn the chestnut from her fatal course. ‘The animal 
bounded aside on to the heathery moor, with her 
head still towards the sounding, fatal sea. David 
caught at the bridle, held it in his strong young 
grasp, and looked Lilia: for an instant steadily in the 
face. Did she know that behind, within a short 
hundred yards, lay that awful, desperate leap ? 

** Jump !”’ said he, in & voice calm from the very 
intensity of its horror. ‘Now,’ with a sudden 
sharp drag at the right rein—“‘ quick !”’ 

Lilias’s senses were all on the alert: with an 
instant submission to the authority of his tone, she 
gathered her habit in her hands and sprang for- 
ward. For one instant she stood upright, looking 
open-eyed before her at the awful danger she had 
escaped, then she staggered a few steps and fell 
face forwards in a dead faint amongst the purple- 
scented heatLer. 

And so she did not see the terrible struggle that 
followed, as David fought, with the strength of a 
young Hercules, against the half-inaddened brute, 


It! turning ber at last from the destruction on which 





Vyvyan rode up just as the victory was won. 
**Lilias!"’ cried he, with quick reproach, as he 
threw his own bridle to David and sprang towards 
where she lay, a crumpled heap amongst the blo 
soming heather. 

Was she dead, or dying! It was the crisis of the 
horrible deed that had almost turned his brain as he 
spurred his horse by a shorter cut across the moor 
land to intercept her. Was she dead or dying 
Wlilst David, with incomprehensible folly and 
difference, was loitering near the miserable bea 
which had destroyed her? 

This was what he was demanding as he ra 
her in his arms and looked into her blanched, beaut 
ful face. The passive, pallid features trembled at 
the yearning passion of his gaze, as the cold marble 
of the fable fluttcred into life beneath the 
burning fervor of Pygmalion’s prayer, and the pale 
lips quivered back to speech again. 

David!’ was murmured with the first fluttering 
breath, murmured too in Vyvyan’s arms—* David!" 
and then the joy which thrilled through all his 
pulses was met and driven back bya great swelling 
flood of agony. 

She opened her eyes upon his set lips and drawn 
face of pain, and, misconceiving, she uttered a faint 
cry of anguish. 

‘It is not true!’’ she cried, defiantly, throwing 
aside her weakness and struggling to her feet. 
‘* You shall not tell me that he is—dead!"’ and at 
the word she burst into tears. 

Vyvyan gravely drew her back to the support 
she so much needed. 

‘David is safe,” 
voice which 
words. 

‘He is dead— dead,” 
How shall | bear it?” 

And then Vyvyan raised his head and beckoned 
to David, who, standing apart, saw how Vyvyan 
held Lilias in his arms, and how, as she sobbed, her 
trembling hands clasped his arms, and her fair 
head, with its long, uncovered tresses, drooped to 
meet them. 

** David, come here and let Miss D'Este see that 
you are not hurt.”’ 

He came forward slowly, and Lilias raised her 
head with a joyful cry. 

‘David! Thank heaven!” 
out both her hands to him. 

David smiled then, although it was but a wan 
smile which faded into deadly pallor. 

“You are hurt!” cried Lilias. ‘* Vyvyan"™ 
sharp reproach—* your brother is hurt !"’ 

“Jt is nothing,’ said David, trying to smile. 

But Vyvyan’s quick eyes had seen how David's 
right arm hung loosely from the shoulder, and 
betore Lilias spoke he had already loosened his 
neckerchief for a bandage. 

‘It is not long enough!" cried Lilias, tearing off 
her own silken scarf—the scarf, of a Highland tar- 
tan pattern, which had come to her only that morn- 
ing, as a graceful remembrance from the Scottish 
moors, from one who had a right to claim her 
remembrance, 

None of them had heard the light wheels of Mrs. 
D’Este's carriage as she drove up over the soft turf. 

‘What is it?’ asked her genue agitated voice. 
“Oh, Lilias!"’ 

** David, mamma! 
come! David is hurt. 
doctor.” 

‘IT will go myself,’’ decided Vyvyan, in his 
prompt tones, moving away towards his horse. 
“It is only a three miles’ ride. I shall pass Durn- 
ford’s Crug, and will send you back assistance. 
You have Wilson in the meantime.” 

He was gone before a word could reach him, 
although David attempted to say that he could be 
driven to the surgeon's house by Wilson, and that 
Vyvyan might still convey the ladies to the picnic. 

* You are not to talk nonsense,”’ said Lilias, de- 
cidedly, as she threw the cushions out of the pony- 
carriage and prepared to make an impromptu in- 
valid couch. You are to lie down here, and 
mamma and I are to wait upon you until the doctor 
comes.”’ 

David protested and disclaimed, and sat upright 
until the pain and the faintness—for his arm was 
broken—was too much even for his heroism, and 
he was fain to lay his head upon the pillow which 
Lilias’s hands had spread, and to close his eyes in a 
half-consciousness which was not all pain. For it 
was in a sort of dreamy rapture, like some unreal 
delicious dream, that he heard the murmur of 
Lilias’s voice, and felt her soft hands busied about 
him, smoothing his pillow, lifting the straying locks 
from his damp forehead, and fanning him-with a 
handkerchief which waited over him a faint per- 
fume, sweet as the balmy gales of honey-breathing 
Hymettus. 

And when he started awake fiom that blissful 
dream, with a groan which was the impotent pro- 
test of his brotherly conscience, Lilias and Mrs. 
D'Este but redoubled their tender cares, and found 
fresh vent for the gentle pity which the evidence 
of his sufferings evoked. ‘All these things are 
against me,’’ the poor young fellow desperately 
complained, as he yielded himself to circumstances 
which were in truth too much for him. 

By-and-by Lady Durnford came hurrying up, 
driven by Harry Owen, to the scene of the catas- 
trophe. 

‘* What is it? What does it all mean? How did 
it happen?’’ cried the excited lady. “ Mr. Vyvyan 
Caergywn galloped up and begged some of us to 
come on here to your assistance, and then was off 
like the wind before we could understand what had 
happened. ‘Thrown from his horse?” glancing at 
David. ‘‘ Ah,’’ shaking her head at the sufferer, 
** you young people are so adventurous! A broken 
arm? Dear, dear! Well, it might have been a 
great deal worse.’ 

She sat down by Mrs. D’Kste’s side on a earriage- 
rug, and watched the administration of wine and 
brandy, brought by a big footman of her own, and 
talked in a reassuring way which was sufficiently 
comforting to Mrs. D’Este, who was her only 
listener—for Harry Owen was whispering pretty 
things to Lilias about “ fair nurses” and * Sisters 
of Charity,’’ and sighing regrets that his “luck” 
had not put him in the way of such charitable 
ministrations as had fallen to David's lot. 

David, stung by these whispers, was feeling the 
tide of just retribution setting in strongly against 
him, and was fast chafing himself into a fever 
beneath the light covering of Mrs. D’Este’s gossa- 
mer shawl. ; 

‘Now lie down—please do,” entreated Lilias, 
laying what Harry Owen called “ awfully violent *’ 
hands upon her refractory patient as he struggled 
restlessly into a sitting posture, bent on facing the 
enemy resolutely. ‘* Do lie down again. Mamma 
Lady Durnford, speak to him, please. See, the 
bandage is coming undone!" and she went down 
upon her knees to knot the tartan seart tighter 
over his shoulder. : 

“Yes, you should keep as still as possible, Mr. 
David,” advised Lady Durnford. “Sir George has 


once 


said he, in a hoarse, strained 
terrified Lilias into disbelief of the 


she sobbed—* and for me! 


said she, as she held 


with 


Oh, I am so glad you have 
Send Wilson at once for the 


twice broken his arm in the same place while out 
Harry Owen, fetch me a sbaw! from my 


hunting. 
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carriage. Jt is not a serious accident, properly 
managed, although of course it is tiresome to you 
impatient mankind. Your brother will be bringing 
the surgeon very shortly. 
What a devoted brother he is! 

She glanced at Lilias as she uttered this eulogium, 
but Lilias was busy with the tartan sling, and did 
not seem to hear, 

* But,”’ continued Lady Durnford, “ how on earth 
did you all get here? ‘This is entirely out of your 
way; you should have kept the road below the 
moor, Mr. Caergywn, how came you to be sucha 
bad pioneer, you who know the country so well ?”’ 

Lilias was not minded to proclaim herself the 


heroine of the occasion, and so to set young Owen's | 
But Mrs. | 


ppressive flatteries to a new tune. 
I’ ste spoke ere she could be interrupted. 

‘ Lilias’s horse ran away with her,” said she, 

‘*And they 


all ran after me,’’ supplemented 
Lilias, trying to jest. 
‘Ran away, and ran here!’? exclaimed Lady 


Durnford, turning round the better to survey the 
peril of the situation. ** Good heavens, Mrs. D'Este, 
what a narrow escape! How did you stop the 
creature ?”’ ; 

** David stopped him,” answered Lilias, bending 
a glance full of gratitude upon her deliverer, ‘* and 
so brought this upon himself. He is the only 
sufferer, you see.” 

‘You were riding together?’ questioned Harry 
Owen. “Let me remind Mr. Caergwyn that ‘ pai 
vention is better than cure ’—excepting for the 
credit of the cure, perhaps ‘’—this last with a sneer. 
‘** T should not allow a lady’s horse to run away had 
I the honor of being her escort.” 

“It was Mr. Vyvyan Caergwyn who rode with 
me,’’ explained Lilias, with heightened color, which 
did not escape Lady Durnford’s penetrating eyes. 

‘Indeed! Then how did it all happen? Tell me 
all about it,’’ cried she, settling herself to hear the 
adventure. ‘ What frightened the horse?’ 

But here Lilias betrayed that inexplicable dis- 
inclination to enter into details which proved so 
unsatisfactory to the gossips of the neighborhood, to 
whom an adventure which comprehended a young 
lady and a young gentleman was a rare oppor- 
tunity. And, whilst Lady Durnford was struggling 
with this tantalizing reticence, and Mrs. D’Este was 
looking grave with a suddenly developed anxiety 
Which she could not betray in words, the doctor’s 
gig was seen in the distance, and Lady Durnford 
jumped up from the ground. 

‘*Now,’’ she whispered to Mrs. D’Este, ‘‘I have 
plenty of nerve. Iam used to these accidents 
George, as I told you. Take your daughter away ; 
I will stay. Harry Owen will drive you to my 
house ; or—stay ’’—seeing Harry's delighted look, 
and being already angry with him for ** that phil- 
andering.’’ which had not escaped her notice- 
‘stay, Harry; we shall want you. Mr. Vyvyan 
Caergwyn will escort the ladies. Brothers, and 
affectionate brothers, too, are best out of the way 
at these times.”’ 

But Mr. Vyvyan Caergwyn took a different view 
of his duty, and refused to leave his brother’s side 
even for the honorable charge of two ladies. So it 
was Harry Owen after all who was left to perform 
the office he coveted, and Lady Durnford’s sole 
strategic resource was’ to call after the party. 

‘Take my carriage—it is larger than Mrs. 
D’Este’s—and then you can pick up Gwen Will- 
yams at the Crag, and take her on with you to the 
Hall. Tell the rest to disperse —our picnic is at an 
end, of course — and send back the carriage to 
bring Mr. Caergwyn to my house.’ And, having 
lanced this parting shaft, Lady Durnford applied 
herself to the work before her. 

(To be continued.) 
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»-BROOK FARM. 


A SOCIAL ENTERPRISE. 


] AVING given some general idea of the design of 

srook Farm, and the mode in which it was car- 
ried out, something may now be said of those who 
took partinit. It is notable that the most of the 
prime movers in the enterprise were past the fever- 
ish days of youth when fancy paints everything in 
glowing colors, and they had reached maturity of 
mind and body. Dr. Channing, who had suggested 
the conception of the undertaking, was past sixty ; 
George Ripley was about forty-two; Hawthorne 
was thitty-one; C. P. Cranch was twenty-eight; 
Theodore Parker was thirty-one; and Margaret 
Fuller of the same age; while C. A. Dana, who 
was but twenty-one, and the Curtis brothers, were 
alone deserving to be called young. ‘ 

One of Mr. re a most active and efficient co- 
adjutors was Charles A. Dana, whom he had met 
for the first time in the previous year while on a 
mission to the Unitarian churches at Rochester, 
Buffalo, Toledo, Chicago, and neighboring cities. 
Hie became acquainted with Mr. Dana, then a clerk 
in his uncle's drygoods store at Buffalo, and who 
was animated with an eager desire to enter Cam- 
bridge. The mutual regard then begun has lasted 
ever since, and is noteworthy among the literar 
friendships. Mr. Dana went to college, ashe desired, 
the following year, but at the end of a twelve- 
month his eyes failed him, and he joined the Brook 
Farmers. He occupied himself during his connec- 
tion with the enterprise principally in teaching 
Greek, in which language he was very proficient. 
He was also one of the editors of a weakly journal 
called the Harbinger; he presided over a group 
devoted to the cultivation of fruit, and took an 
active part in the services of the dining-hall, 
according to the system of sharing mental and 
physical labors practiced by the members of the 
institution, 

George W. Curtis, then only eighteen, had been 
for a year engaged in a drygoods importing house, 
and came to Brook Farm in 1842 with his elder 
brother. He remained a year and a half, sharing 
aes 3 in the manual labor and literary pursuits of 
the place. Both of the brothers were noted for 
their great personal beauty at the time, and, as 
they wore rather a romantic costume and let their 
hair grow leng over their shoulders, their appear- 
ance caused much wonder and amazement among 
the people in the vicinity. 

Orestes A. Bronson was an occasional visitor, 
and, having long been deeply interested in social 
and religious problems, he naturally watched the 
progress of the undertaking attentively. In the 
Democratic Review, of which he was afterwards 
the editor, there is a very full and interesting article 
upon Brook Farm, from which much has been 
taken for the present sketch. 

Hawthorne, who, in the preface to his ‘‘ Twice- 
Told Tales,”’ publistted four years before the founda- 
tion of Brook Farm, had dectared himself to be ‘‘ the 
most unknown author in America,’’ had, pty 
the prestige gained from that book, begun to be 
known and appreciated by the select few, and, to 
some extent, vy the general public, though he had 
not reached that degree of fame implied by the 
complimentary estimate given of him a few years 
later in ‘owell’s Fables for Critics,’’ which has 
since heen approved by the voice of the united 
critical world. In 1838 he had been 6 aap | 
through the kindness of Bancroft, a weigher and 


His face frightened me. | 


ately remembered home at Brook Farm as being 
| certainly the most romantic episode of his life.”’ 
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gauger in the Boston Custom House ; but in 1841, 
| on the election of Harrison, he, being a Democrat, 
was di-placed from oftice to make way for a Whig, 
according to the wretched rule of rotation in office 
introduced just before by General Jackson into our 
politics, and hence he was glad to join Brook Farm, 
of which he was one of the original founders. He, 
however, remained but a-few months, as he found 
the severe manual exertion of the place interfered 
with his literary labors, and, as he was far too 
independent to be a drone among such a crowd of 
active bees, he returned to Boston. He, however, 
visited the Farm quite often, and gave his sympathy 
to the members. In the preface to * The blythdale 
tomance,”’ published ten years later, in 1852, he 
speaks in the third person of ‘‘ his old and affection- 





As 
Hawthorne had many friends in the association, 
and as it was here that his courtship mainly took 
place, his kindly feeling can be easily accounted 
for. Hespeaks of ** belaboring the rugged furrows” 
while there, and his ‘* American Note Books” contain 
aninteresting account of his life and labors during his 
short sojourn. We may fancy the daily labor of this 


| robust romancer, whose limbs were as sturdy as his 


senses were fine, now ‘ sounding the horn at day- 
break, and milking the cows, and hoeing potatoes, 
and raking hay, toiling in the sun” with *‘ righteous 
vechemence,”’ as Mr. Ripley said when Hawthorne 
broke the machine for chopping hay for the cattle. 
He speaks also of chopping wood and turning a 
grindstone all the forenoon, and of carting wood, 
loading manure and other labors which night try 
the sinews of any one. Such toil, however, Haw- 
thorne soon found out was intolerable, as it wholly 
unfitted him for all literary work, and so he went 
back to Boston, but returned again, after a brief 
lapse of time, with a friendlier disposition towards 
the farm, as he had arranged that he should no 
longer “toil in its stubborn furrows” to the 
extent that he had done before. Thencefor- 
ward he greatly relished the life at Brook Farm. 
His ‘* American Note Books,’ give many hints, 
from which a vivid picture of the place may 
be drawn, with Hawthorne as a sort of side figure, 
silent, and yet not unsociable; watching with keen 
yet not cynical eye every aspect of the world of na 
ture and humanity about him, and musing on pigs, 
squashes, calves, turtles, squirrels, caterpillars, 
crows, musquitoes, the people in the community 
and round about, as well asall the changes of trees, 





Sir | 


plants, sky, and nature in general. Thus mus- 
ing with half-humorous, halt-fantastie curiosity, 
and always with a rare insight, Hawthorne sug- 
gests a modernized Jacques with his melancholy 
sweetened somewhat by good nature, but with no 
less subtlety and deep meaning in his reflections. 

C. P. Cranch, the son of an eminent American 


| jurist, had graduated from Harvard, and was a 


licentiate for the University ; but, like Emerson and 
Ripley, he abandoned that profession for a more 
congenial one, and became an artist as well as poet, 
contributing many of his best poems to the Dial, 
and writing also for the Harbinger. He remained 
at Brook Farm throughout its existence, and was 
an earnest co-laborer in carrying out the plans of 
the founders. 

Theodore Parker—that Orson, as Lowell calls him 
—was maturing his powers and preparing for his fu- 
ture close contest with the powers of orthodoxy, 
the gathering sound of which might have been 
detected in his ordination discourse on the ‘ Tran- 
sient and Permanent in Christianity,’’ delivered in 
1841. He had contributed to the Dial, and was a 
warm friend of Ripley, but he had no leisure to take 
any active part in the latter’s present project ex- 
cept to give it his sympathy and encouragement. 

R. W. Emerson had left the ministry, and, 
after a trip to Florida and Europe, had taken up 
his permanent residence at Concord, and for sev- 
eral years had delivered written courses of lectures 
in Boston, or its vicinity, upon the philosophy of 
history, English literature, human culture and life, 
and the present times; ‘‘ Nature ’’ had already been 
published in 1836, and his famous address on ** The 
American Scholar’ delivered in 1837; while, since 
the Dial had been founded under Margaret 
Fuller's editorship, Emerson had contributed to it a 
good deal. In 1541 the first series of his essays had 
been published, an event of marked importance in 
our intellectual history. Emerson was intimate with 
George Ripley through their mutual connection 
with the Dial, and he visited Brook Farm repeat- 
edly. Being by nature a recluse, however, he was 
not fitted to join such an enterprise, and hence he 
did not take any practical share in it. 

Margaret Fuller’s connection with Brook Farm 
was peculiar. Her literary labors in translating 
‘‘Eckermann’s Conversations with Goethe’ for 
Ripley’s “Specimens of Foreign Literature,” and 
in editing the Dial, had brought her into intimate 
relationship with Messrs. Ripley, Parker, Cranch, 
Emerson and others. As a teacher she had been 
associated with Miss Elizabeth Peabody, while most 
of the members of the association were personally 
acquainted with her. But while at heart she sympa- 
thized with the spirit that prompted its establish- 
ment, she thought the experiment was premature: 
yet she lived in the community for a long time and 
lent its members her counsel and encouragement. 
Her impressions of the place, as given in her life, 
were considerably altered by time. At first she 
was in the position of a conservative looker-on, who 
saw many flaws in the new social structure. She 
thought there were too many young persons among 
the members in proportion to the whole. *‘ The 
first day or two here,’’ she writes, ‘is desolate, 
You seem to belong to nobody. But very soon you 
learn to take care of yourself, and the freedom of 
the place is delightful.’’ On several evenings she 
held conversations in her unrivaled style, and she 
writes respecting the way in which they were re- 
ceived: ‘* The people showed a good deal of the 
sans-culotte tendency in their manner, throwing 
themselves on the floor, yawning,and going out 
when they had heard enough. Yet as the majority 
difler from me, to begin with—that being the reason 
the subject (Education) was chosen—they showed 
on the whole more respect and interest than I had 
expected.”” She adds: “ It is fine to see how 
thoroughly Mr. and Mrs. Ripley act out in their own 
persons what they intend.’ A year later she 
writes: ‘* The tone of the society is much sweeter. 
wee eee There is a pervading spirit of mutual 
tolerance, with great sincerity. ‘There is no longer 
a passion for grotesque freaks of liberty, but a dis- 

osition rather to study and enjoy the liberty of 
aw.’’? Among other things, she describes a husk- 
ing party in the barn, in which all took part, as ‘a 
most picturesque scene.” 

Hawthorne, in his ** Note Books,” in describing his 
early life at Brook Farm, says: ‘‘ Miss Fuller's cow 
hooks the other cows, and has made herself ruler of 
the herd, and behavesin a very tyrannical manner.” 

From the extraordinary self-esteem, not to say ar- 
| rogance, of its owner, it might have been surmised 
that her Senavior to her human associates was 
akin to that of her cow towards its bovine com- 
panions; but, on the contrary, she became very 





yopular with every one during her stay at Brook 
Fon, and when she left, her absence was much re- 
| gretted. Herace Greeley sent a thousand dollars, 
| which he and several others had subscribed, to 





keep on the enterprise, but he thought those in- 
terested in it were dilettant, and he had far more 
faith in the North American Phalanx in New Jersey. 


HOUSE AND GOVERNMENT 
BUILDING, 
HONOLULU, SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


7 ING LUNALILO, the late ruler of the Sandwich 
K Islands, died positively refusing to name his 
successor. He was influenced, it is said, by a su- 
pen that any choice on his part would only 
1asten his death. David Kalakaua, the heir-ap- 
parent, was advised to make no effort to secure the 
throne after the King’s decease, *‘ as he would be 
pares to death by his enemies, as Lunalilo had 
yeen.”? Queen Emma, who was expected to marry 
the late hing, was a rival candidate, and when the 
final election of Prince Kalakaua was made known 
her adherents gathered and attacked the House of 
Assembly, beat several of the members, tore up the 
desks and seats, and set fire to the building, when 
the British and United States marines landed and 
dispersed the rioters. We give an illustration of 
the Court House and Government building where 
the disturbance broke out in Honolulu. They are 
lain, cheap structures, built of coral and coral 
ine, near the beach, three blocks from the royal 
house. 


COURT 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 

ENGLisH Iron.—The London Times says that the iron 
trade of South Staffordshire has reached a point of de 
pression which bids fair to exereise at no distant period 
an important influence on prices. The state of the pig- 
iron trade is sufficiently indicated by the circumstance 
that several smelting furnaces have already been put out 
of blast, and it is understood that others are to follow. 


Tuk Goip Comnacr.—It is officially stated that since 
January Ist, 1873, forty millions of dollars have been 
added to the gold coinage of the United States, making 
altogether one hundred and fifty millions, including 
$8,000,000 of gold bars from the melting of British 
sovereigns, now in the Assay Office at New York. The 
gold coinage for the next three months will be three 
millions. 

Test ror Wines.—A simple method of testing wines 
is to drop into the suspected liquid a piece of potash. If 
no deposit forms and the wine turns of a greenish hue it 
is not artificially colored. If there is a violet deposit, 
elder or mulberries have been used ; if there is a red de 
posit, sugar-beet ; if a violet red deposit, campeachy 
wood ; if a violet blue, privet berries; if a clear blue de- 
posit, the coloring matter from sunflowers has been used. 


EXPLORATIONS IN AUSTRALIA.—AS one result of the 
recent explorations of Mr. Gosse and his party in 
Western Australia, we learn that they have discovered a 
huge monolith, 1,100 feet high, and six or seven miles 
n girth at its base, and the interest in the diseovery is 
heightened by the fact that a stream of water fed by a 
spring in the centre of the conglomerate flows from the 
rock. Those who take an interest in geological studies 
will wait with impatience some further particulars re 
garding this immense pyramid, which is destined to be 
come famous as one of the most singular and prominent 
of Australlan landmarks. 


HeAT AND GRAVITATING Masses.—Among the papers 
read before the Royal Society during the present session 
are some which if popularized would attract numerous 
readers, so pregnant are they with important facts. One 
of these, by Mr. W. Crookes, F.R.S., 
of heat on gravitating masses, and in its detail of highly 
refined and accurate experiments demonstrates that sub 
stances are repelled by heat and attracted by cold. The 
experiments were made with a balance formed of a beam 
of straw with a pith-ball at each end. A lighter balance 
could hardly be devised. It was tried in common air, 
and in a vacuum, and from its behavior certain conclu- 
sions were drawn. A similar series of experiments was 
made with a brass beam bearing two brass balls, and 
with corroborative results. It is therefore clear that 
density and temperature play an important part in the 
production of the phenomena, 
then? may be asked. The answer connects itself with 
one of the grandest problems of science. Nature offers 
evidence of the repulsive action of heat and the at- 
tractive action of cold on the grandest scale. By the 
radiation of heat from the sun may be explained the 
phenomena of comets, and the shape and changes of 
nebula. And, as Mr. Crookes remarks: ‘‘To compare 
small things with great, to argue from pieces of straw 
up to heavenly bodies, it is not improbable that the at- 
traction now shown to exist between a cold and a warm 
body will equally prevail when for the temperature of 
melting ice is substituted the cold of space, for a pith- 
ball a celestial sphere, and for an artificial vacuum a 
Stellar void. In the radiant molecular energy of cosmi- 
cal masses may at last be found that ‘agent acting con- 
stantly according to certain laws’ which Newton held 
to be the cause of gravity.’’ From this it will be seen 
that Mr. Crookes has started an investigation which in 
its results may explain the theory of the universe. 


Tuk PRESERVATION OF Woop.—The preservation of 
wood from decay when exposed to the weather and mois 
ture of the soil has occupied the attention of scientific 
men and inventors for many years, and numerous patents 
have been granted for various processes having this 
object in view. Comparatively few of these processes, 
however, have been adopted on a large scale owing to 
the expense ot the chemicals employed or difficulties in 
working In order to prevent the decay of wood it ts 
necessary to introduce into its pores some chemical sub- 
stance having preservative and antiseptic properties. 
There are two methods of doing this—one by means of 
a single preservative liquid which is forced into the 
wood by pressure ; and the other by first saturating the 
wood under pressure with a soluble chemical substance 
and afterwards with another which decomposes the first 
in the pores of the wood and deposits or precipitates a 
solid material in the mass, Kyanizing, from its inven- 
tor Kyan, consists in saturating the wood with corrosive 
sublimate, but the process has been found to be too ex- 
peusive in this country, although used in England, Bur- 
nettizing consists in impregnating the wood with chloride 
of zinc, and is a process still used by a few corporations 
in France. Creosote is used in England, but while it 
preserves it does not harden the wood. The process and 
apparatus, moreover, are expensive, and the operation a 
difficult one. A new method of preserving wood has 
lately been suggested in France, and the origin of the in- 
vented process had its rise in a very interesting natural 
discovery. In 1830 some oak piles that had been buried 
in the earth since 1150 were dug up at Rouen. 
wood was found to be perfectly preserved, as black as 
ebony, and very hard. An inventor, Halzfeld, has re- 
cently had his attention directed to this remarkably pre- 
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And if they do, what |} 
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served wood, and refers its properties to the fact that | 


oak wood contains a large quantity of tannic and gallic 
acids, which uniting with the substance of the wood 
have in time effected a kind of tanning operation, The 
black color is due to the formation of gallate and tannate 
of iron—the basis of our ordinary writing-ink—the iron 
in this case being found in the soil, The inventor, con- 
sidering this salt to be the best preservative of wood, 
proposes to impregnate the wood with tannin and after- 
wards with acetate of iron, so as to follow aa closely as 


possible the natural conditions under which this pre- | 


served wood was found A French telegraph company 


are now testing (his process on a large scale. 


PERSONAL GOSSIP. 

Tne birthplace of Robert Burns is now a public house. 

Tue daughter of ex Governor Hoffman has captured a 
nobleman 

Parke Gopwin and two of his daughters have sailed 
for Europe. 

Vice-Presipent WiLson is going 
Ark., for his health. 


to the Hot Springs 


A Lisson correspondent says the King of lortugal is 
as ugly as a chunk of beeswax. 
Tue Gilbert Library in the New York Tombs was 


formally opened April 5th, with 1,100 volumes 


Senator Locan has a Western wife, who helps lim 
largely in the affairs of state by her counsel and advice 


Mr. Mavrice Kinostey, son of Canon Kingsley, was 
married in Mexico recently to Miss Mary Yorke, of New 
Orleans. 

A pricnt Michigan student asked, “ Who 
Emerson to whom Mr, Sumner sent his love on 
deathbed ?”’ 

CoLoNEL Pritcnakp, the capturer of Jeff. Davis, ha® 
bought a farm in Iroquois, Ill., and will remove there 
from Michigan. 

Tue Westfield Times says it never before realized 
Charles Sumner’s greatness. Two hundred and eighty 
men cannot fill his chair. 


this 
his 


i8 


Senator LoGan’s home organ says that Logan is in- 
dispensable in Congress. If that is so, let us have Olive 
She is an improvement on the General. 


PRESIDENT GranT’s cottage at Long Branch is being 
enlarged and renovated, and will be occupied by the 
President and his family about the middle of June. 


THE woman’s temperance movement in Michigan is 
led by Laura Haviland, who, during the days of slavery, 
was proscribed by the Kentuckians, and a price put upon 
her head. 

BRADLAUGH is stumping England, and to larger at 
diences than ever before, although, as usual, the pews 
papers never report him. He enthusiastie in his 
praise of America, y 


1s 


Tuk Government is having prepared at the Philadel 
phia Mint, to be added to the list of public medals, a 
medal commemorative of the late Professor Agagsiz, and 
his devotion and achievements in science 


James GorpoN Bennett jis reputed to be worth 
$8,000,000 to $10,000,000, including the Merald pro 
perty, and he is therefore one of the richest men of his 
age (he is bot thirty-three) in the whole country. 


Some ladies recently wrote to Mr. William B. Astor. 
requesting him to stop the sale of liquor at the bar of the 
Astor House, and urging as a plea that “it bad done 
more evil than the Astor Library had done good.” 


SenaToR SuMNER’s pictures at his house in Washing- 
ton have been catalogued. There are ninety oi) paint- 
ings, valued at $25,000, and more than three thousand 
engravings, photographs, etchings, etc., worth as much 
more. 

Nixsson and her husband, and Campanini, M. Strakosch, 
and M. and Mme. Maretzek, sail for Europe early in 
May. Mme. Nilsson’s friends have arranged to give the 
distinguished lady a farewell banquet at Delmonico’s 
prior to her departure for Europe. 


Tue Brooklyn Argus says that some one copied Walt 
Whitman's “Prayer of Columbus,’ and sent it to a 
Western paper for publication. The editor declined it, 
with the remark: “If the author will leave whisky 
alone, he may yet rise to be the chief deckhand of a 
capalboat.”’ 


Tue cause of the deep hostility in Canada against Rie? 

thut when he was at the head of the Provisional 
Government of Assiniboin he sentenced to execution an. 
Orangeman named Thomas Scott. Riel and his consti- 
tuents who sent him to Parliament are Roman Catholics, 
and the Orangemen of Canada have resolved that the 
penalty of murder shail be enforced on him. 


18s 


Mark Twain and DupLey Warne’s ‘Gilded Age” 
is said to be a gigantic joke. Wishing to test the 
credulity of the public, these two authors had the book 
prepared by several obscure newspaper reporters. The 
covenant was solemnly made that the joke was to be 
kept a profound secret till 300,000 copies of the work 
were sold. 

Ir is said that the great pianist Liszt found himself 
recently in the company of a number of ladies, who 
begged him to procure for them “the ecstasies, the- 
artistic raptures which his artistic talent inevitably 
produces.’’ He obligingly seated himself at the piano: 
and played. When he had finished, some of the admirers 
had fainted. ‘ Well,” said Liszt, “I played wrong 
notes all through, intentionally ; so badly, indeed, that 
I should have been turned out of doors at any element 
ary school of music.”’ 


CaRLYLk’s home in Chelsea is an old-fashioned house. 
built in the reign of Queen Anne, and it still retains its 
pleasant garden. Many of the flowers, including prim- 
roses and heather, that came all the way from bonnie 
Scotland, were planted by Mrs. Carlyle. Here, in his 
pleasantly shaded garden, the great writer on sunny 
mornings smokes the pipe of contemplation, and enjoys 
a half-hour’s conversation with his friend Froude, who, 
when at home, visits almost daily the modest old house 
in Cheyne Walk. Leigh Hunt also lived in the same 
street, and found in Carlyle one of the most considerate 
of all his friends. His study is an apartment of goodly 
size. On one side there are book-shelves, while the 
other three are partially covered with paintings and en- 
gravings, and in the centre of the room a simple writing- 
table, of late years but little used. He may be said to 
have entirely abandoned authorship, enterprising Ameri 
can and English publishers endeavoring, but in vain, ta 
tempt him to contribute to their columns. His corre 
spondence for the most part is at present carried oa by 
the aid of a pencil. 


Tur death was recently announced in the obdituary 
columns of the London papers of Mrs. Delane, wife of 
the well-known editor of the London Times. In common, 
with the late Mr. Thackeray, Mr. Delane has during the 
greater portion of his married life been condemned to. 
forego all the pleasures of that state through the mental 
illness of his wife, and perhaps has on that account felt 
the occupation which only gives him one evening in a, 
week to himself the less onerous. In London he resides: 
in one of the Inns of Court within easy distance of the- 
Times office, and the editor of the Times, his horses and 
his groom, are almost as well known to the frequenters. 
of the Strand and the Temple as Temple Bar itself. His 
Saturdays and Sundays are usually spent at a charming 
retreat close to the race-course at Ascot, where kis 
mother, to whom he was a mos: ‘evoted son, long 
resided with him, The full force of tic Times was, 
until lately, to be found around the famous hearth. Mr. 
Mowbray Morris, for many years the manager of the 
paper, has a seat there, and the enormous mansion of 
Mr. Walter, the proprietor, is not many miles distant, 
Editorial changes do not occur in London two or tbree 
times a year as in many offices in this country, and Mr. 
Delane has for more than a quarter of a century held the 
reins of the great journal which he almost absolutely 
controls. He is a man of very kindly temper, much 
liked and respected. The son of a Berkshire country gen- 
tleman of small means, Mr. Delane was educated at 
Cambridge and called to the bar, Soon after that evens 
he beenme conuceted with the journal of which he hep 
so lapg beeu the directing influence 
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SUMNER’S SCCCESSOR.—DAWFS AND HOAK MEN DISCUSSING THE COMPROMISE.—SKETCHED BY 
E. K. MORSE, 





ticipate in electing the 
Senator. It was to be a 
pure Republican victory. = be 
Governor Washburn is 
fifty-four years of age. 
He was born in Massa- if 1 
chusetts and educated at 
Yale College: and he was 
a manufacturer. He has 
been a State Senator, a 
Member of Congress for 
three terms, and has been 
three times elected Goy 
ernor of Massachusetts. 
He 1s a very honest man, 
no orator, and one who 
cannot compare with 
Sumner, Adams or Banks 
in political ability 





THE BRICK COFFIN. 


° j AST June Dr.Uling and 

HON. WILLIAM B. WASHBURN, GOVERNOR OF MASSACHUSETTS AND UNITED STATES SENATOR-ELECT TO 4 Miss Louise Germs ob- 
FILL THE UNEXPIREL TERM OF THE LATE SENATOR SUMNER.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY BALCH. tained a joint policy on 
their own lives—the sur- 

SUMNER’S SUCCESSOR. from the two leaders and support one man. Neither Yivor to receive $10,000. 


The company was suspi- 


faction would go to Adams. Only one man pre- : 
g : cious, but the doctor said 


Hon. WitttaM B. Wasupurn, U. S. SENATOR. | ferred Phillies." ti was Seat decided to expeert 
N Friday last the Dawes and Hoar factions in | Governor Washburn, and he was elected. This that he was about to 
the Massachusetts Legislature held a caucus, | election was a bald compromise. It indicated no ™&rty the woman, and 
or a number of little caucuses, of which we illus- | victory for the Dawes faction or for the Hoar fac- Physicianspronouncedher 
trate one, and after much lobbying, a picture of | tion. ‘It was a mere assertion that neither the / sound health. Early in 
which we also give, it was decided to break away | Democrats nor the Liberal Republicans should par- April, this year, Dr. Uling 
brought an affidavit of her 
: death, and demanded the 
$10,000. But many of the 
circumstances mentioned 
in the statement were so 
strange that the company 
procured an order from 
court toexhume the body, 
and see if Miss Germs was ‘ \ Y 
really dead and buried. \ 
On opening the coffin nine- 
teen bricks were discov- 
ered, but no body, not- THE LATE FREDERICK COOMBS, AN ECCENTRIC CHARACTER.—SEE PAGE 119. 
withstanding Miss Germs’s 
death had been duly certified by the Board of | immoderately, and called it a good joke, until she 
Health. At first it was thought that she had died | was locked up, then she broke into tears. Dr. 
unnaturally, and had beer secretly interred else: | Uling, and his wife whom he was deserting, were 
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SUMNER’S SUCCESSOR.—LOBBYISTS BUTTONHOLING LEGISLATORS.—SKETCHED BY E. R. MORSB. 





THE PACIFIC OCEAN.—THE DISABLED STEAMSHIP *‘ COLIMA "’ OFF CERRAS ISLAND, LOWER CALIFORNIA, 
AWAITING AID.—SKETCHED BY R. VOGEL.—SEE PAGE 119. 


also arrested, but she was finally released. Our 
illustration shows the coffin and the nineteen 
bricks. 


where. But detectives soon found her in an up- 
town dwelling, and arrested her for eye Be 
defraud the insurance company. She laughed 
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BONOLULU.—SCENE OF THE RECENT OUTBREAK ON THE OCCASION OF THE ELECTION OF THE KING OF THE NEW YORK.—THE BRICK BURIAL AND INSURANCE CHEAT—THE COFFIN IN WHICH LOUISE GERMS 





SANDWICH ISLANDS—-THE COURT-HOUSE AND GOVERNMENT BUILDING.—SEE PAGE 123. WAS SUPPOSED TO BE BURIED, 
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BINLEY AND * 


BY 










BRET HArRTE. 


he Wasatch’s peaks of snow 
Night holds illimitable sway, 





Where but a single hour ago 
The crags and chasms, high and low, 
Resplendent shone with day 










From out the sky no star ray shines 
Upon the awful solitude; 

While moaning through the tossing pines, 
Like some unquiet spirit’s brood 

The winds sweep to and fro 
And seem in saddened mood 

To breathe a wail of wor 



















At first they only sighed 
But now they moan and sob 

And since the eventide 
Their maddened pulses throb 






Ir quicker fuster tlow, 
As their fleeting footsteps glide i 
Oer the cold ¢ panse of snow 











And all the upper air 
Is filled with drifting clouds, 
While fiends that revel there 
Are weaving shifting shrouds; 
Tossing in endless whirl, 
They reel in goblin mirth 
And then the shrouds they hurl 
On tempest’s Wings to carth 


















* * * 
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Twas ‘leven o'clock near Bridger’s Gap, 
In a station that swayed in the tempest’s swecp, 
Where a lightning jerker enjoyed his nap, 
When a call frcem the Caron broke his sleep, 
And he caught the words from the subtie clicks, fi 
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Out on the night where the snowflakes fell, 


‘Send Binley down here with °46.” , i 

\| \ Soon Binley had mounted his iron steed, 
WE lt And the fires of the furnace glowed again, ; 
Wa HH | As the ponderous monster devoured its feed, : d 
ii Mh Ih fin HM) And rolled from the side track on to the main i 
TPA ) 





Out where the blasts of the tempests roar, 
Binley shouted his friend farewell, 
As he opened the throttle-valve one notch more 







\ |! | 
hi vi 


i TT ats 
i | \| ’ ini WK 
| \ Wi ill | " . hy WW 3 Then over the winding track he sped, 


AX Where the pathway with chasms and crags was lined; 
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\ Ih 
Mh } eS The glare of his great light gleamed ahead, 
} And the snow like a bride’s vail streamed behind, 
Le And soon the sound of the clanking steel 
—————s Was drowned in the echoes from hill to hill; 





He felt the engine sway and reel, 
But the throttle went one notch further still. 4 















And down the grade like a courser fleet, 

= Plunging through mountains of drifted snow, 

=] The engine plows through the crusts of sleet, 
S And hurls a thousand feet below 















ij The ponderous masses that block its way; 
WS. Throws them far to the left and right, 
' an Into the black oblivious night, 





To reach the Cafions by break of day 





\ NIRS \\\ 
A W \ And now old Binley feels the thrill : 
\ ‘ *\\ AY That the soldier feels when he meets his foe; 
He opens the throttle-valve wider still, 
And his furnace burns with a fiercer glow, 
As the piston flashes in faster stroke; 
But firm as a rock stands the engineer, { 
And in his honest old heart of oak 
There beats not the slightest pulse of fear 
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Ss But soon the engine is running slower, } 
= Though its pathway lies on a level grade; ¢ 
=S And then a tremor comes stealing o’er q 
Ss vii Binley’s hand on the throttle laid. : 
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There’s a slacking up of the driving-wheel, 
While the engine struggles with haman will; ‘ 

Then slowly ceases the clank of steel, ; 
And the panting monster is standing still. 
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| { HAL \ ‘ YA Thicker and faster the drifting snow 
yl if 11) ii YG) Throws round its victim its winding sheet, 
Ih if Vy And quenches the glare of the head-light’s glow, 
JA oe / As Binley mutters, ‘I give up beat.” 
J / jf 7 
j Pe os * . ~ * * 









J i . 
4 yy” H ~ Next morning a snow.plow forced its way 
wy gy Mal « wIZES To the spot where the buried engine lay; : 
— eZ They hewed a path through the frozen crust, 
BINLEY AND “46.” And then was the ghastly story told; 
There sat Binley beside his trust, 
A Porn ty Brer Hane. With bis hand on the throttle-valve stiff and cold. 
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INFLATIONS, 


Fars work for April—Shoveling snow 





ALL but an oarsman are content with single skulls 
DEFAUCLTERS are now more eleg hypothe 
earies.”’ 

Juuia asked a druggist if he cx 
musk with about teu per scent off 


antly called 
uldy’t sell her some 


A BAN< Jnust be a poor place to tell a secret, as there 


is a cash ear and a teller there constantly 





A GENTLEMAN in Pottsville, Pa, has named his dog 
ad Penny, ’ because it was one cent to him 
WuneS you see a woman winding her watch in a horse 


car, you may be sure she has not had it long 
a man who is 
counterfeited 


Tne placidity of 
* next’ in a full barber's 


expression worn by 

shop cannot be 
said the only way 
punishable 


AN Irishman speaking of suicide 
to stop it was to make it a capital offense 
with death 

A poy at Danville, Ill., has had his skull 
while playing baseball. It is sad to think of the death 
of one so full of promise, so early iu the baseball season 


Tae man who shoots a dozen cats during 
will not only stand high in the esteem of his country 
men, 
entitled to free lemonade 


A MAN in Tippecanoe County, Ind., who lives in a one 
tory viregpe, has adorned it with a lightning-rod forty 
fect high, not as a protection from the electric fluid, but 
from the visits of lightning-rod agents 


Wen you buy anew lamp chimney, put it in a vessel 
of cold water, set it on a stove and boil You can never 
break that chimney, unless you throw a flat-iron at it, 


and it won't break even then if you miss it 


Hater a poundof shot administered to sympathetic 
cats at this season of the year will bear fruit in increased 
hours of slumber throughout the Summer, and havea 
tendency to prevent a corner in the chicken-market 


They pity their grandmothers. Yes, the 
ladies who perpetuate the beauty of their girlhood with 
Laimp’g Broom or Yourn must, inice!, pity their un 
fortunate grandmaimmas who plastered their faces with 
vulgar red and white pigments. What a comfort it must 
be to use a cosmetic so peerless and so harmless. Sold by 
all druggists. 


PIMPLES, ERUPTIONS, ROUGH SKIN. 

Tue system being put under the influence of Dr. 
Trerce’s Golden Medical Discovery for a few weeks, 
the skin becomes smooth, clear, soft and velvety, 
and being illuminated with the glow of perfect 
health from within, true beauty stands forth in all 
its glory. Nothing ever presented to the public as 
a beautifier of the complexion ever gave such satis- 
faction for this purpose as this Discovery. The 
eects of all medicines which operate upon the 
system through the medium of the blood are 
necessarily somewhat slow, no matter how good the 
remedy employed. While one to three bottles 
clear the skin of pimples, blotches, eruptions, yel- 
low spots, comedones, or * grubs,” a dozen may 
possibly be required to cure some cases where the 
system is rotten with scrofulous or virulent blood 
poisons. The cure of all these diseases, wag 
from the common pimple to the worst scrofula, is, 
with the use of this most potent agent, only a matter 
of time. Sold by all Druggists. 


COVERED WITH ERUPTIONS.—CUNED. 
CLaverack, Columbia Co., N.Y. 
D.. R. V. Prerce, Buffalo, N. Y 
Dear Sir —I am sixty years of age, and have been 
afflicted with Salt Rheum in the worst form for a 
great many years, until, accidentally, I saw one of 
your books, which described my case exactly. I 
bought your Golden Medical Discovery and took 
two bottles and a half, and was entirely cured. 
From my shoulders to my hands I was entirely cov- 
ered with eruptions, also on face and body. I was 
likewise afflicted with Rheumatism, so that I walked 
with great difficulty, and that is entirely cured. 
May Gods ge? a jo life to remain a blessing 
to mankin With untold gratitude, 
RS. A. W. WILLIAMS. 





So nicn a reputation has the Unjon Square 
Hotel gained tor its matchless cuisine, that strangers and 
vi-itors to this metropolis actually travel miles to enjoy a 
meal at its table. The fame oi Mr. Savori is spreading 
fast. and the best European judges pronounce him equal 
to Ude and Soyer. As we have tried the excellence of 
Messrs. I'am & Sanborn’s repasts, we advise all who wish 
to know what a perfect breakfast, lunch, dinner or supper 
is, to try one of these meals, when they will acknowledge 
that the cuisine of the Union Square Hotel is not excelled 
by any establishment of the kind in the world The 
fect order, decorum, elegance and fastidious cleanliness 
have given to the restaurant department of Messrs. Dam 
& Sanborn’s Hotel a reputation which cannot fail to make 
the quiet of a home, with the conveniences of the most 
it, par excellence, the place for an epicure to feel the 
greatest satisfaction. In addition we may add that the 
charges a:e most reasonable. We trust our readers will 
test the truth of our commendation by giving the Union 
Square Hotel atrial. But the excellence of the cuisine is 
only one of the claims which Messrs. Dam & Sanborn 
have upon the community, They have the finest rooms 
in New York, admirably appointed. They have, in fact, 
trained domestics. The Union Square Hotel is also one 
of the most central spots in New York, being at an equal 
distance from all the leading places of public amusement, 
and in the very heart of fashionable shopping. The 
location is also one of the most eligible in the metropolis, 
not only for its healthfulness and pleasant position, but 
for its vivid prospect, as the habitués of the Union 
Square Hotel can from its windows see the completest 
panorama of American life ever presented. It is in this 
respect invaluable for foreign visitors, who are thus intro- 
duced into the very beart of American life. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES 


anD Tan, ask your Druggist for Perry’s Moth and Freckle 
Lotion, which is in every case infallible, and for his cele- 
brated Comepoye and Pimpte Remepy, the great Skin 
Meoictxe for Pimples, Black Heads or Flesh Worms ; or 
consult B. C. PERRY, the noted Skin Doctor, 49 Bond 
Street, New York. 968-80 














If you want the best “ Elastic Truss’ for rupture, or 
best “ Elastic Stockings” for enlarged veins, etc., write 
to Pomeroy & Co., 744 Broadway, N. Y. tf 





FOR SALE,—Fran«k Lesue’s Ittcstratep News- 
raPER, uncut, unbound, and complete from commence- 
ment up to 1861. From 1861 to Angust, 1873, there are 
only five or six numbers missing. Price very reasonable. 
Address J. J. P., box 4,121, New York City. 








E.&H.T. Autheny & Co., 591 Broadway, 
N. Y., opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Albume and 
Celebrities, Phote-Lantern Shides, and Photographie 
Materiala. First Premium at Vienna uf 








No seam is more secure than that made 
by the “ Witicox & Ginns ” Sewing Machine, if properly 
sewn; and it takes less experience and a to enable 


sew rly on the “ Wiitocox mas" Sewin 
Uochine then exy oiber, oes. 


this month | 


FRANK 


The Traveler’s Guide. 


| Street 


! 
fractured 
| 
} 1,186 BROADWAY, cor 


ut will have a front seat at the Centennial and be | 











HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
NEW YORK, 
Embraces the entire block of Fifth Avenue overlooking 
Madison Square from Twenty sixth to Twenty seventh 
The house is kept upon the European plan 
JAS, L. MITCHELI > emmitabann 
FRANCIS KINZLER, § Proprietor: 


HOFFMAN HOUSE, 


MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK 
European Plan 
travelers to be the best hotel in the world 


C. H. READ, Proprietor 


STURTEVANT HOUSE, 
Twenty-ninth St.. NEW YORK 
$4 per day 
LELAND, Proprietors. 


Said by all 


American Plan.) Board 
LEWIs & GEO. S 


WESTMINSTER HOTEL, 


ropean Plat 
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-RFECTION! 


pow R’S BITTERS. 


Bewnro of Counterfeits. | 





- - | 
AGENTS “WANTED FOR THE 


HISTORY OF THE | 


| GRANGE MOVEMENT 


FARMER’S WAR "AGAINST MONOPOLIES. 


Grangers say of the book 


Read what leading 


rT. A THOMPSON, Esq., Lecturer of the National Grange 
writes: *‘ There isa great demand for informat concern 
ing the Order. This you have met in your History of the 
Grange Movement in an admirable manner. The work is 
opportune, and merits an extensive circ ulation.’ 





Co’. A. B. Smepiey, Master of the Iowa State Grange 
vrites: “IT have received your very excellent book; am 
much pl I with it. Many thanks for the copy sent me 


| [ prize it lie! 
| Mr 


SIXTEENTH STREET & IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Home of Charles Dickens, Wilkie Co and other | 
distinguished Literary and Diplomatic Celebriti 
963.1014 CUARLES B, FERRIN, Pre oprietor 


BREVOORT HOUSE, 


AVENUE, near WASHINGTON SQUARE, 
NEW YORK 
The Brevoort is largely patronized by Europeans, being 
especially conducted for their comfort 
963 LOL4 CLARK & WAITE, 


GRAND CENTRAL HOTEL, 
BROADWAY, N. Y. 
LARGEST & FINEST IN THE WORLD. COST $1,500,000. 
$3, $5.50 & $4 PER DAY 
H. I. POWERS 


FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL, 


FIFTH AVENUE, Twenty third to Twenty-fourth Street 
Opposite Madison Avenue, New York. 

Broadway crosses Fifth Avenue directly in front of the 
Hotel, making the locality the most pleasant and conve 
nient in the city. The Hotel in warm weather is the 
ooolest in New York. It is near all the principal theatres, 
Horse railroads and omnibus lines communicate with 
every part of the city. 


THE WINDSOR. 


Everything Which the largest experience and unlimited 
expense can produce to add to the comfort of guests can 
be found embodied in the Windsor. 


Forty-sixth St., FIFTH AVENUE and Forty-seventh St. 
Board, $5 per day 
K & WETHERBEE, 


FIFTH 


Proprietors 


. Proprietor. 


HAWK Proprietors 


Dovcan, Manufacturer 


and Importer of 
Gent's Hats, 102 Nassau St., 


corner of Ann, N. Y. 968-80 


Tux new Colonnade Hotel, 
Pa., is perfect in every point of comfort. 


Philadelphia, 


Hoover's world-renowned Chromos. Sold 
by Dealers everywhere. Acknowledged to be the finest 
chromos published. J. Hoover, Publisher of Fine Cliromos, 
No. 1129 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 955-80 








Parents should remember that 
Silver Tips not only prevent the 
Shoe wearing out at the toe, 
but the stocking also. 








In this way, it takes 30 seconds 
to secure the sole to upper of a 
Boot or Shoe in a manner equal 
to hand-sewing, thus reduci cing 
the cost. 970-72 


WARREN WARD & (0, 


MANUFACTURERS 
FURNITURE. 


Large variety of 
RICH AND PLAIN 
FURNITURE, 
DECORATIONS, &c., 
Bwhich are being offered 





«1 at 
tea EXTREMELY LOW 
21), ra 
PRICES. 


COR. SPRING AND CROSBY. 
$475 A Month to Agents. Articles new and staple as 
flour. Dean & Co., New Bedford, Mass. (946.97 


SHEETS OF 
CHOICE } 
MUSIC, ~ 
high priced Music? Any 
20 Half.Dime, or 10 of Dime Serics, mailed on receipt of 


Why throw away money on 
One Dollar. Sold by all book-ellers, and can be ordered 
through any newsdealer. Send stamp for Catalogue. 
Agents wanted. Address, 


BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher 
961-73 439 3d Ave., Nev New York. York. 


| THE BABY.— 
Novelty Car- 
riage. The ONLY car. 
riage that protects the 
eye-sight, and which a 
child can lie in comfort- 
ably. Does not take as 
much room as old style, 
and can be used as a 
cradle, Send for Circu- 
Jar to L. P. TIBBALS, 
512 Broapway, opposite 
St. Nicholas Hotel. OLD 
STYLE CARRIAGE for 
970.76 eow 


“PAPA’S OWN CIRL.” 


By MARIE HOWLAND. 
One of the keenest reviewers in this country says: 

“ This great American Novel is grander than anything 
Groce ELuiot ever wrote.’’ What higher praise could it 
have? PUBLISHED BY 

JOHN P. severe. 27 Clinton Biase, New York. 
Lee & Suerarp, Bosto: 
For sale by al] Booksellers Price, $1 75. (970-71 




















I). 2. Maverr, Master of the Penn’a State Grange, | 


write | return to you my sincere thanks for the His- | 
tory of he Grange Movement. have perused it with | 
much interest. It is indeed stored with ‘ Golden Grain’ } 
r every Patron’s fanuly, and should be in the house 
hokl of every Patron in the land. I can cheerfully re 
ymmend it.’ ; 

It sells at sight. Send for specimen pages and forms 
to Agents, and see why it sells faster than any other 
ook, Address NATIONAL POBLISHING Co., Philadel- 
phia. Pa, or Chicago, 11 uf 





HENRY’S 
Carbolic Salve! 


THE MOST POWERFUL HEALING 
AGENT EVER DISCOVERED. 


The wonderful celerity with which this combination | 
} 
| 
| 
| 





of CARBOLIC ACID with OTHBR SOOTHING AND CURATIVE 
EMOLIENTS 

MOST VIRULENT SORES 
AND ULCERS 
is something akin to the marvelous. 

It is with pride that the Proprietors call attention to | 
the gratifving fact that | 
Physicians give it the highest meed 

of praise, 


HEALS THE 


and use it and prescribe it in their practice. 


| 
@@ POINTS TO BE BORNE IN MIND : |‘ 


SARBOLIC 
SARBOLIC 
SARBOLIC 
SARBOLIC 
SARBOLIC 

CARBOLIC 


SALVE positively cures the worst sores. 
SALVE instantly allays the pain of burns, | 
SALVE cures all cutaneous eruptions 

SALVE removes pimples and blotches. | 
SALVE will cure cuts and bruises. 
SALVE ranks at the head of 
Ointments, or other Healing Compounds, and HAS 
ACHIEVED A GREATER REPUTATION AND HAS 
A LARGER SALE than any other similar preparation of 
contemporaneous invention. 

Price 25 cents. | 
CURRAN & CO., Proprietors, | 
8 and 9 C volleg re P ac e, New York, 


all Salves, 


Sold everywhere, 
JOHN F. HENRY, 


66 HE CURIOSITY.”—Thirteen marvel- 

ous secrets. How to force the Beard and Hair to 

grow. How to curl Straight Hair. How to make Artificial 

Wine. How to eradicate Freckles; and other wonders. 

Sent gratis for 15 cents. No Humbug. Address, ‘* THE 

CURIOSITY CO.,” 808 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
_ 967 ‘70 


N. B. 


Farmers, 


| Catalogue (32 pages 





[May 9, 1874. 


- HOUSEKEEPIN Gq 
GOODS. 





| Arnold, Constable & Co. 


BROADWAY AND 19th ST., N. Y. 





We have now in stock a full assortment of 44 FANMI!N 
LINENS, LINEN SHEETINGS, PILLOW-CASE LIN} 
DAMASK TABLE CLOTHS DAMASK NAPKINS A 
DOILIES, TOWELS, TOWELINGS, et 

In addition to our usual importation of 


LINEN DAMASKS 


We will offer on MONDAY, April 20th, avery attractive 
line of the above goods, recently purchased at a fotced 
| sale at PRICES considerably below COST of importation 
SPRING SILKS. 
500 PIECES NEW STYLES, ex steamer Silesia, will be 


opened on MONDAY MORNING, April 20th 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL 
Upholstery Department. 
All the Latest Novelties now open 
FURNITURE COVERINGS, CRETONNES, 
Etc., ete 
& NOTTING HAM ¢ URTAINS and DRAPERY 
MATERIALS, of every description 
Churches, Hotels and Steamers turnished at short 
notice 


CARPET DEPARTMENT. 
NEW STYLES 
Aubusson, Axminster, Tourney, Wilton, 
Brussels, Velvet, Tapestry, Thice-ply, In- 
grain and Venetian Carpetings 
A beautiful assortment of Fancy and White FRESH 
CANTON MATTINGS, English and American OIL CLOTHS, 
DRUGGETS, RUGS, MATS, etc., ete 


SATTEENS 


Also, LACE 


Save Your Crops! 
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Storm Glass and Thermometer Combined. 
Will perfectly warn you of Storms and High Winds 

twenty-four hours in advance. Price $38, C.O.D, Liberal 

discount to the Trade. C. J. FISHER, 93 Cedar St., N.S 
ws 


Watches, suiTaBLe FOR SPECULATIVE purposes 
for price list to Lionel Jacobs, No. 8 Astor House, N 
963 80 


Send 


PLUCKY AGENTS 


Can easily make $150 and over per month selling our 
Modern and Reliable Maps and our Popular 
Pictorial Charts. 

tf E. C. , BRIDGMAN, 5 Barclay Street, NY. 


FORE IGN POSTAGE STAMPS Stan- 
ley,Gibbons & Co.'s new ilineteeted Desc riptive Priv 
ncover printed in colors), inc the 
every postag amp | issued. It has been entirely revised 
and corrected, “making it the most complete and reliable 
published. All warranted genuine, Tost free, 15 cents 
Illustrated Prospectus, including an immense variety of 
packets, post free, 3 cents. This contains full descriptions 
of all our celebrated stamp and crest albums. List of 
dealers only 1d. STANLEY, GIBBONS & CO., Plymouth, 


Terms and Catalogues free, 









| England tf 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 


327 & 3829 Sixth Awemue and Tweenticth St. 





NEW SPRING MILLINERY GOODS, 


AT MUCH BELOW THE MARKET PRICES, 


100 DUZEN CHIP ROUND HATS & BONNETS, all of the finest weed and latest novelties in shapes. 


Drab, black 


and brown, $3.45. 


150 cases of FINE MILAN ROUND HATS & BONNETS, $1 to $2. 50. 100 cases AMERICAN CHIP HATS, $1.25 
RiBSpBVpon s. 
Nos. 9, 12 and 16 GROS-GRAIN BONNET RIBBONS, at 25c. per yd., in all new Spring Shades, WARRANTED all silk 


SAB RIBBONS. 


FANCY PLAID SASHES, 50c. per yard. 
all silk. SOFT SILK SASHES. 


ROMAN SASH RIBBONS. 
SASHES FRINGED TO ORDER. 


7-inch GROS-GRAIN SASH RIBBONS, 835« 


mACES. 


RICH LACES, COLORED YAK LACES, 
L. 


LACE TIES, LACE CAILES, 


GUIPURE LACES, SPANISH LACES, 
,ACE VEILS, FINE FRENCH EMBROIDERIES, 
CHILDREN’S LACE CAPS. 


SPANISH NETS, THREAD NETS, 


MADE-UP LACE GOODS, RUFFLINGS, 


We manutacture all our own Lace Goods. 


FINE FRENCH FIOWERNS, 
FANCY FELTS, OSTRICH TIPS—New Shades. 


mADI Ss’ 
EMBROIDERIED TIES. 
All the new Bonnet Materials in the latest SPRING SHADES. 


NEW FANCY TIES, WHITE SILK TIES, 


Tries. 
1,000 dozen WINDSOR TIES at 25c., all shades. 
A Liberal Discount to the Trade, 





O’NEILL’S, 327 & 329 Sixth Avenue and Twentieth St. 
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That splendid New Field Game, which created such an ex- 
citement at Newport, Long Branch, and elsewhere, last 
seagon, will be bronght out this Spring, in sets of 8 differ- 
ent styles, at the following prices: $8, $12.50, $25, $50, 
$100, $250, $500, $1,000. As this beaut:ful game cannot 
be described in a brief space, we will send an illustrated 
catalogue containing rules and full description, free, to 
any one, on application, WEST & LEE, ees Co. 

Worcester, Mass. 


ANewField for Agents! 


Our agents each sel! from 10 to 100 per day of the New 
Industrial Hundred Dollar Bank- Note Policies issued by the 
Missouri Valley Life Ins. Co, (CASH ASSETS, $1,000,000). 
$2 per year for $100 insurance, Canvassing outfit beau- 
tiful and complete, and includes a $100 lolicy, which the 
agent can retain as insurance on his life, or can sell in 
five minutes. g@>- Send $% now for outfit and 
terms, and with the money send age. Address, H, H. 
Haver, Ley, Manager, M7 6 Broadway, N. .Y. 966-78 














ant our Sight Wg 4 Send for the great ore. 
ompgr. Circular free. W. Canrewter, Box 1925, N. Y. 


SPO OM (40) 8 (0)0) 
INDIAN CLUB MAKER 
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RTH ST. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN COFFEE POT 
Champion of the Wor!d. 

Perfection in the art of mak 
ing coffee at last attained 
This household wonder makes 
coffee by steam and boiling 
water combined ; it never 
boils over, makes its own hot 
water, does its own dripping 
and in the shortest time cn 
record distills coffee as cleur 
as amber, extracts all its 
strength, and retains all its aromatic and nutritious prop 
erties. The only perfect working coffee-pot ever offered 
to the public. Family size. copper bottoms and wire 
gauze strainers, 1 gal, $3; 3 qts., $2.75; 2 qts., $2.50 ; 
1 qt., $2.25 ; sent to any address on receipt of price. Tin 
bottoms, 50 cents less. Coffee and Tea Urns, plain or 
nickle plated, furnished hotels and saloons to order. 
Royalty stamps for sale to manufacturers. Send stamp 
for illustrated circular and terms 


DE WITT C. BROWN & Co., 
678 Broadway, New York City. tf 
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THE NEW | DEG RAAF 


Excelsior Lawn Mower | 


GREATLY IMPROVED FOR 1874. ‘ 


(Branch Store, 81 


=e 








Jeo 
oN ofthetest - 


Calaloguis dred. 


It has the Largest Sale of any Lawn Mower 


in the World! 
[It has been adopted, apd can be seen in practical ope 
ition on Central Park and all the other City 
Fark:, New York; Government Grounds 


ul City Parks, Washington; Boston Com- 


mon, Boston; Prospret Park, Brooklyn; 

and on almost every prominent Park throughout che 

United States and Canada, Lo Hemeleas ) 
Four sizes for hand-power our sizes for hor power On ~) 


Prices from $15 > to $200, 
EVERY MACHINE WARRANTBEDP. 





Seedsmen& Norisis, 











CH Al BORN k COLDWE LL West Side Storage Warehouses, | 
Manufacturing Company, 593, 634, 636 Hudson, 779 Greenwich Street, and 10 
N Abing don Square New York City, for Furniture, Piano 
cw burgh, N. Y. Bagyave, and other family property All goods placed in 
- ———-——.- ——_-—— team | separate roots Most extensive, responsible and accom 
modating establishment in the United States, Cartage, 
ak. freightage and other expenses advanced when requires ry 
OUR BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED All orders by post or otherwise promptly execute 
R. TAGGART, Owner and Manager; Office, 593 Hudson 
CATALOGUES for 1874, of Street, near West Twellth Street 46 9 oT 
Send stamp for Illustrated Catalog “ 0 of 
e Latest Novelti New Oddities 
TON NOVELTY CO., Boston, Saas a re 
iNumbering!75 PACES, and containing P 
fine large colored Bistes, are new seady. } openings in all sections. A monopoly 
E/To our patrons they will be mai aoe as usual A INES $1,000 $5,000 capital required. | 
ree 0 all others, on receipt o c., whicl | at aa 
ey od in BesAnor Plants, with first order. N Circulars of F. I. SAGE, Springfield, Binns. 


All purchasers of our Books, either 
wsardening for Profit, 
or Practical Floriculture 





S; 


S 


& 
€7 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York 


STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP THE LARGEST 


39 Comlandt Sb. | - 


PRATED 


TA 


NEWSPAPER, 


Y LOR, 
Fourth Avenu:) 


STOCK OF 


PARLOR, DINING AND BEDROOM 
Furniture, Carpets, 
Oil-C 


ioths, Mattresses, 
Spring-Beds, Etec., 
House in the Uni 


Retail at Wholes 


Of any 


ted States, which they offer to 


le price 065-77 


RUSSIAN TURKISH BATHS, 
GIBSON’S BUILDINGS, 


|Cor. Broadway and Thirteenth St. 


TINUESE Baths are the Jargest and most 
omplete in this City They combine the best fea 

tures of the two most noted and valuable svstes ! 
bathing-—the Russian and Turkish The Russian, in tl 
ipplication of vapor, and the tanner of cleansing tl 
skin, together with a series of dou plunges, tl 
ellectin relaxation and reaction, producit 1 power 
ind invigorating ellect the Turkis! Xun) 
shampooing of the whole body 

The use of cold water do net involve such violent 
shocks as is generally supposed Phere is no discomfort 
attending the process ; but, ou the contrary, the sensa 
tions produced are of so pleasing a pature us to render 
these baths the means of real luxury 

HOURS OF BATHING: 

From 7 A. M. to9P M., and on SUNDAYS from 7 A. M 


to 12 M. 


DAYS FOR LADIE3: 


MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS and SATURDAYS, im 
9 A.M. tol P. M 
Single Bath.... $1.00 
Six Tickets..... 00 
Fifteen Tickets eee eseece 10.09 
Quarterly Subscriptions. ... oseees 15.00 
1 A DAY Employment for all Patent Novelties 
GEORGE L. FELTON, 119 Nassau St.,.N.Y. (941-92 
GENTS WANTED, Men or Women. $34 a 
week, or $100 forfeited To persistent workers 
} more. Valuable samples free. Address, F. M. Resp, Eighth 
Street, N.Y 


958-1009 


Terins Free 
& Co,, 


day at home 
GEO. STINSON 


Address, 
Portland, Maine 


$5: $20" Ms 
« Magic for the Parlor ! 


Send a stamp for 8-page Price List, or 25c, for 120 page 
boautifully illustrated Book Catalogue of TRICKS, et 


HARTZ CONJURING REPOSITORY, 


850 BROADWAY, N. Y. 960-79 


—_— 








Price $1.50 each (prepaid bt Dy. mail.) have 
ir names entered on our lists, and will 

receive above Catalogues annually, free oj 
arge. 





—-|GOODRICH'S 


For Sale by all Sewing Machine Agents. ) 


BVERY LADY SHOULD HAVE A SET OF 


“SPRING” 
TEMPERED 


} Consisting of Four Widths and a Dress Binder, Sent by Mail on Receipt of Price. 


HEMMERS 


(206 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL 
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JAS, T. ALLEN & CO. 


Are Old a 


nd Reliable Manufac‘urers cf 


FURNITURE. 


Viease not fail t 


»eOXamine tie ive stock before 


purel lewhern 


Warcro ms, Nes. 185 & 187 Canal &t., 


78 eow 


46S 










R. BRUSII 


Letters should be 


For the LADD 
nent, ifvyouwan 
WATCH, and mi 
sale by dealers 
Mansard, Flat ar 
Circulars deserip 
tages, et sent 


970-75 





New York. 











INQUIRE 


NT WATCH CASE for your move 
gant and durable GOL D 
ake handsome saving in money. For 
generally, in Gents’ and Ladies’ sizes , 
id Dome shapes , Key and Stem Winders, 
tive of the manufacturing process, advan- 
on gpplication to the Manufacturers, 
J. A. BROWN & CO., 
11 Maiden ala ane, New York. 


PAT! 
tto purchase an eles 


THESU N (i. \s ILLUMINATOR, 


SIMPLE, 
Can be 
ducing 
perfect 


apphed 
one-third 
combust 


every City in the 
mail on receipt of fifty cents 


upon reasonable 


970-73 


vee 
eee 


DURABLE, AND CHEA 


to any gas burner in use, thereby pro- 
increase in the light by making a more 
ion of the Carbon. Agents wanted in 
Union Samples and Circulars sent by 
Exclusive rights granted 
terms. J C DODGE, 
12 Warren St, New York City 











home, day or evening 
able package of goods sent by mail on receipt of Fix cent 
M. YOUNG, 173 Greenwich St., N.Y 


; no capital ; 


GENTS WANTED FOR THE NEW 
4 WORK, KIT CARSON, by his comrade and | —~ 
friend, D. W. C. Peters, US A. The most pepular book 
published, 600 pages beantifully illustrated. Circulars 
free. DUSTIN, GILMAN & CO., Hartford, Conn tT | 
a | 
WORKING CLASS versie 
week , employment at | 
instructions and valu | 


Address, 069-81 





&a~ Price, Only One Dollar.-@8 § 


Imwemtor of The Goodrich Tuck Marker. 


HC, GOODRICH, {ic3 N. 10th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 








C.0.D. by Express. Se 
AGENTS 
BROADWAY,N 


week's issue. 


Send direct to us. 


s Imitation Silver Watches, American Style. 


8 ounces $18 each, 6 oz. $15, 5 oz. $13, 4 oz. $10. 


Equal to all heavy Silver Watches, Vest Chains, $2, 


$3, $iand $5each, tomaich. sent 
ar Fi -torder d, firstserved NO 
WATCH FACTORY, 335 
or linitation Gold Watches, see last 


nd stamp tor Illustrate? Circu 
COLLINS METAL 
EW YORK, Box 3606, }\ 


Order six, ¢ aud you get jyhe 7th ONS FREE 





FUN! J The Venetian Warbler imitates perfectly a *F 
a the different Birds and Animals, 10c. The 

nishing Card—a card that will appear and disappear at the 
pleasure of the performer—a wonderful illusion, 15c +4 | 
both 20c. Address, O. T Martin, Box 90, ——- ath J ‘(2 


$ 


SAMPLES sent by mail for 50c 
Wo.cott, 181 Chatham Square, 


OOKING-GLASSES. 
Ww 


A. WILLARD, 177 Canal St., New Yo 
that reta 


10. RL. 


[ESTABLISHED 1851. ] 


LISTER BROTHERS 


Dusters 


rk. [967-70 
il quick for 
N. Y 
931-82 





Another Gicena New Story 


IN PREPARATION ! 


Part II. of “Jack Harkaway in America,” 


ENTITLED: 


‘Jack Harkaway Out West 


Among the Indians!’ 


B) 


BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG 


AUTHOR OF 


‘Jack Harkaway at School,” “At Sea,” 
In America”; also, “ 


Srigands, 


“At Oxford,” “Amoi 
Dick Lightheart ; 


or, The Scapegrace at Sea,” etc., 


STANDARD 
OsPHATE 





CELEBR ATED FERTILIZERS 


PURE BONE SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF 
LIME. 


PREPARED SPECIALLY FOR TOBACCO 
GROUND BONE, 
BONE MEAL, 
BONE FLOUR. 


The large annual increase of the sales of these Stane 
dard Fertilizers in New England, for Tobacco 
Grass, and other crops, is the best proof of their merits 
Their freedom from adulteration, with every partici: 
available for fertilizing. and the 
are’sold, make it forthe interest of every practic 
to give them a fair trial 

LISTER GROTHERS, 
New York Of .¢, 159 Front St. 
Factory, Newark, N. J. 
invited to send for Cir 
970-73 


al farmer 


ag Farmers and Dealers are 


cular 


ne the. 





NOW READY, 
rHE NEW NUMBER OF 


FRANK LESLIE’S BUDGET OF FUN. 


The Car- 


delight. 


The great Comic Paper of the age. 


toon is the Washington Robbers watching | 
the New Millionaire's arrival at Washing- | 


the Great 


Besides many Charming Stories, which our American Boys have read with unbounded 
The Startling Adventures of “Jack Harkaway Our Wesr Among turn INptans 
should be read by all. 
Look out, Boys, for the Greatest Story of the Age, and tell all your ne abort 
Indian Story which will shortly and oxLy appes 


Frank Leslie's Boys’ & Girls Weekly. 


FRANK LESLIE, 537 Pearl 


Street, New York. 


besides forty other 
comie engravings, hitting the prevailing 
follies of the times. There are also six- 
teen pages of the best comic writing, full | 
of fun, fire and fancy, by the best writers | 
of the Old and New World. 


For Sale by all Newsvenders. 


ton, Mr. Inflation ; 


low price at which they 


‘Only 16,090 Tickets 


will out! Truth Trinmyphant ° 
Agents, old and young, male and 
female, make more money sell 
ing our French and American JEWELRY, BOOKS, ard 


GAMES, than at anything else. Greatest inducements to 
Agents and Purchasers Catalogues, Terms, and full lar 
ticulars sent FREE to all. Address, 

968 74-ecow P. 0. VICKERY, Augusta, Me 
Thy °) EACH WEEK, Agents wanted ; particu 
s/ aw iarsfree J. WORTH & CO, St. Louis, Mo 
: _968 ahs 


SOMETHING NEW- LOTS OF FUN. 


Endless Amusement for both Young and Old. 


THE GREAT PUZZLES 


They are sure to please everybody Packages contain- 
dozen different Puzzles sent anywhere for 25 ct». 
755 Broadway, N.Y 
058-70 


hie ohne 
\ddress, PUZZLE COMPANY, 


Avents, vou can sell them fast; liberal discount. 





ADIES can make $5 a day in their own city or town 


4 Address Ellis Mfg Co., Waltham, Mass. 968 71 
A MONTH made honestly with Stencil and Key 
Check outtits. Catalogue and samples free 


3. M. SPENCER, 117 Hanover St, Boston, Mass. [967-1019 


ERVOUS DEBILITY, Aches and Pains in the 

Head and Back.—A Sufferer’s experience and means 
of self-cure given in a pamphlet. Mailed free by Dr. Jous 
M. Da: NALL, 11 Clinton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y tf 


HAVANA LOTTERY. 
The G.eat Extraordinary Drawi g 


OF APRIL 23d, 1874. 


1,200,090 Dollars in Prizes. 


—One Prize to every Seven Tickets. 


DE PUERO OF iccccsccccedececcceesssevce $500,000 
D PROS GE. ccc cssecenesececees qsenesee 100,000 
BD WOED Qe oc 05.00 00es 0:6-0060:6580002008 50,000 
2 Prizes of 25,000 cach......ceeseceees 40.000 
4 Prizes of 10,000 each. ... 6. cece eeeee 40,000 
12 Prizes of 5,000 each......cceeeeeess 60.000 
* Prises of 1.600 CGR. vcs co 6s0ds cscs oe 2.000 
438 Prizes of 500 cach........... 256,500 
1,601 Prizes amounting to.............. 161.500 
Prices reduced. Circulars of information furnished % 
Orders filled. Prizes cashed Heretofore the Ca: itet 
Prize in the Ext:aordinary Drawings have been solic ia 
this country TAYLOR & CO, Banker= 
tf 11 Wall St, New York 





A DAY 


$10.00 made with our grand 


COMBINATION PROSPECTUS 


Represents 50 different books. Agents say this is the 


BE=T THING EVER TRIED. 
The books sell themselves in every family, and good 
men cit make a business for life in one county. 
Full puticulars free on application, or ey 
outfit scent post-paid, on receipt of $1.50. Address 
JOHN E POTTER & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia 
970-73 
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eines aan SN — 


| - VIENNA EXPOSITION. 


GEO STECK & CO. 


HAVE BEEN AWARDED THE 


i Gold Medal | 


FOR THE BEST 


PIANO FORTES. 


WAREROOMS, 25 East 14th St., N. Y. 


| JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STHnL PHNS. 


Sold by all dealers 
Wholesale Warehouse, 91 John St., N. ¥- 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
“ Rational Horse - Shoeing.” 


The Best and Only Reliable Text-Book, 











Fine Mestre 
Silver Plated Ware, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Meriden Britannia Co,, 


550 Broadway, New York. 


Factories: West Meriden, Conn. 


GARDEN SEEDS. 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 


876 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Grower, Importer and Dealer in 


VEGETABLE, FIELD, 
FLOWER SEEDS. 


Garden Tools and Horticultural Books. 

My annual priced Catalogues are now ready. and 
mailed free to all applicants they eons ain all the lead 
ng and most popular sorts of Vegetable, Field and 
Flower Seeds, including all the most desirable novel 
ties of the past season 962-72-ceow-o 


STEWART'S 


Sent by mail on receipt of one dollar, by 
Goodenough Horse Shoe, 
Box 3,044, P.O. 960-72-0 


an re eo GLOVES, 


Pe manly 


2) 
220 & 222 WEST 23° ST.NLY, 3 
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4 INFLATION.—TIHE  HINI | fi 

NFLATION. 4 NDOO THEORY y Te ‘LOUDS. S 

All goods sold by us are absolutely PURE (age alone HEORY IN THE CLOUI | 
governing the price). The trade or families supplied at BrauMan Morroxn—* You see, we are going to reform all new book philo hy, and qo back | 

LOW RATES. Mumm’s Champagnes at $22.50 currency, ; fi ; he dager te i rm ner ti philosophy, a ! / lo) 

and al! others equally low. aa We are agents for the | 0 rs pr ine ip Bs r rests oi us green wich eleph vant, and (o) 

Pleasant Valley Wine Co., whose Wines are REALLY | Senator Coxkuinc—" But what does the io Sephant stand on?” TT 

BETTER than ANY FOREIGN WINE. _ ata a — +— Fe 

x meitede B. KIRK & CO., ee = — | ne 

istablis ed 1853. 69 Fulton Strect. I, , | ae 

- amen (rranc Square, and U pr ight Pianos: A 


NEW YORK HOUSE, No. 112 FIFTH AVENUE. 
WM. KNABE & CO., Baltimore and New York, 











A. LICHTENSTEIN & BRO., 


FAC net OF 
S. B. Parsons & Sons offer at WI INIT?) - ATLL = NOT! Ss Elk cnn Onward Cigars, 
ithe Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, 34, BOWERY, N.Y, 960030 





FoR Sace By WatcuH Makers Seno FoR CIRCULAR, 


N. Y., every variety of Trees,| QIVERESVTECHeNn:) 31M nL NY 
Me Poly lh iio mB PARSONS & CO. 


all transplanted last year. 








Offer in their large assortment of all the BEST 


‘ + : r , ae 
eess from N. Y. 93 and 103 _— nar _— VARIETIES especially fine stocks of the following 

1 ) 1 » 4 a vy ; p= : ue pe ” 
} 7 ’ ee ha emoved to his | ORNANIENTAL TREES of the best sort 
A.M., by L. I. ( ‘ nt al R. R. to RT NEW Bl ILDINGS. | EVERCREENS of all the 28 r sorts 








ANi 10 town 


ee 


Kissena Stat 1On. 968.70 on Madison Square RHODODENDRONS — (lie best hardy Shrah, 
28d St., 1 door from &FLOWERING SHRUBS 10 large variety 
: didi As thie | ROSES both dormant and in p ts—strong 


, The Best nlite - 
Also, by M a smaller plants for summer blooming 









Printing Presses. "yfaac? 
BO Tavetones, de nn tg Ci. 9 | For Catalogues, address at Flushing, N. Y. 
Batnengice etnies Dreka’s = — 
faut | 7), é HAVANA LOTTERY. 
ictionary Bhiter EXTRAORDINARY DRAWING 


for ae specimens, ete., to the Manufacturers, 
KELS. 
OF APRIL 23d, 1874. 


EY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 
$1,200,000, Cash Cifts. 


THE CEI EBR ATED 


ixeimaren 



























i : \ Dr.Sage’s Catarrh A combination of Blotting case with complete list of 
4 E WwW a N CG | A ' @ WH 4 N E S . geen 6 cures rt words which writers — “~ . to spe incorrectly For Only 16,000 Tickets—Onz Prize to every Seven Tickets 
: imik soothing anc 1eal- sale by Stationers atc ooksellers, and at P a em 
: f ing properties, to which 1,033 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA aie am gr nee ebeesacestorannste) ag poe 
Now ready, for sale, on tho most liberal terms, Ns } the dis sease yields, when Send for descriptive price list 968-730 ] Prige of Peeters a eet 
AT . $3 ee is used Warm } a == ; — < soeee aedverseaan wa bea eaae poyned 
: | ~ and system put in per- | Bimmer aes (terse es eeetet es —t 
281 BROADWAY, and 294 BOWERY. fect ender by the wonderful alterat ve | 7 —_ |-.43 — en epstincerstesseceeke tt Lape 
AGENTS W wer of Dr. Pierce’sGoldcn Mede , | bes Ct Meee ctr tececercere . 
AGENTS WANTED. tf-o et Discovery, taken earnestly, to 12 Prizes each of........ ere eeeT Tee 7“ 
ie — ; = correct blood and system, which are ale pa 3 Peg e: : g "¥: ves pe ab = 5 ¥ 
Cur $jT'Ex ouT ways at fault, also to act specifically upon irculars with fu informa ition sent free. Tickets for 
pt gt — i A th, > | diseased glands and lining membrane of sale and prizes cashed by P. C. DEV LIN, Stationer 
d nose and communicating chambers. Ca- and General Agent, 30 Liberty Street, New York. tf 


and dangerous among females, can be permanently 

cured by a newly-discovered remedy. Prescrip- 
tion in plain English mailed in plain envelope on 
receipt of one dollar. Entire satisfaction guaran- 
teed, or the money will be refunded. Try it. Address 
The Sinclair  Diapensstory, 599 B’ way, N. ¥, 


ROYAL SAXON 
COVERNMENT LOTTERY 


| 
| 
At Leipsic, Germany. | 

100,000 tickets. 50,000 prizes. a 
| 

| 





tarrh Remedy showd be } applied warm 
with Dr. Pierce’s Nasal Douche, 
the only instrument with which fluid med: 
| icine can be perfectly applied to all parts 
of passages and chambers in which loosed 
j | exist and from which discharge proceeds, 
} 
! 







1345 8.347 BROADWAY. N:Y’ 


So successful has this treatment proven, 
that the proprietor offers $500 Ree 
ward for a case of “Cold in Head” or 
Catarrh he can not cure. The two medi- 
cines with instrument $2,by all druggists, 


J-.W. JOHNSTON, 
260 GRAND STREET, NEW YORK 


HOSIERY & MEN’S FURNISHING Coops, 
Six fine DRESS SHIRTS, of Wemeutta XX, for $13.50. 
Six good DRESS SHIRTS, Masonville Muslin, for $12.00. 
Six good DRESS SHIRTS, ef Harris Muslin, $9. 

A good fit will be guaranteed by sending the following 


&s Sum ITS, $10, $15, 820. Ss. ITS, $25, $30, $35, S- ITS, 840, $50, S60, measurements in inches: tice of collar worn; measure 











HAVANA LOTTERY. 
THEODOR ZSCHOCH, 
P. 0. Box 5594. 116 Nassau St., New York, 87 8-00 | 





from centre of Shoulder alcrg aim to knuckle of small 

finger; around Chest, Waist and Wrist. State number of 

Plaits; if for Studs, Spirals cr Buttcns; style of Cuff. 
ar U NDERSHIRTS and DRAWERS at popular prices. 


The stock for the present season ts of unparalleled extent, and 
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ee embraces all the most fashionable styles for all 
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| ¢ 
= occasions and occupations. 2 | 
| 2i aa = } EED | Spooner’s Prize Flower Seeds—12 
| Zi é 2 w eames to measure promptly executed +e - : = | varieties of Splendid Aster Seeds, 
S & . : = © mailed to applicants upon receipt 
Cd 4 x at Moderate Prices. SG é rs - 2 c SEEDS ! }of $1.00. New Illustrated 7 
vs & - ° Catalogue, free. Address, WM. H. 
See the Difference ' 624A a 3g Genki @ SEEDS ! E 
“ 2 POON 4B St. Bostor 
Between the Socket Bridge and the ordinary Bridge - Sa © ° — ae) z = s w _ = OONER, eacon oston " 
ae ee day *» playing. pak wy aay way) atm 4 es 4 Ss Hn ~ oe = | 
1 10 cents for the Standard nles for Croquet in ecg 4 et B é a " y 
Psy ortep for Ilustr rated Catalog ue of Gaines, i P— ined S 1 CLOTHING WAREH U E ° 2 4 S be ” j O A R1 IST s.— W anted a ye ung man to 
MILTON BRADLEY & CO., Springfield, Mass, rhe | . OUSES, ye ee oe design fora Weekly Paper. Persons in any part of 
BE 138 and 140 Fulton St., New York. ~~ ees | the country, who can suggest CARTOONS, may also ad- 
eo) & & 2 a ————— eas F} Zz 8 < | dress with specimens of their work, P. O Box, 3624, N. Y. 
as % 5 
| ‘ ORDERS BY MAIL. 5 @ 
; . 
Sf FREEMAN & BUR?’S NEW SYSTEM for ss 


ma 
$2 to $20 a ay 

: eee can bemade with our aD for 

, making Rubber and Liastic 
Printers for printing on any ma- 
terial. Useful to all business men. 
Liberal inducements to agents. 
ions, and Prices Sent Free « 2e © om application. GUERENS bal «é CO., 14 Kilby St., Boston. 


GRAND IN ad HOTEL, SURVTOGA sPRIN - 


: oY eee | ae PROPRIETORS. | SET EE 






Self-Measure, of which thousands avail themselves, 
enables parties in all parts of the country to order d‘rect from 
them, with the certainty of rece iv ing the 1 most Perfect Fit Attainable. 
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ADJUSTABLE SHELVING 
ECONOMIZES TIME, SPACE AND MONEY ral 


Manufactured by the AMERICAN SHELV Sa ole of G ods, Illustrated Book - 
c ‘OMPANY, 252 Gr 232 Greenwi Street av —s RULES FOR SELF-MEASURE, mples of Goods, Illustrated Boo Fash 
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FOR PARTICULARS APPLY AT METROPOLATAN HOTEL OR GILSKY HOUsSsk. NEW YORK. 9F9.70-0 




















DEATH ; 


MODERN DANCE OF 


THE 
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drink : 


smile. 
and of Deat! 


ed with 


empting 


= © Pia 


with 


J. wm 


And ye Devil, 
yee 


Proffers 
A 1 
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SERMON IN SIX CARTOONS. No. 4 


Ye brawlers are reconci! 
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a Si 4 Lj Sit asa ii si. 
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